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This 4 cylinder, 20-24 H. P. Pope-Toledo contains 
every good feature of the world’s best practice in automo- 
bile construction, including Chrome Nickel Steel ‘Trans- 
mission, Gears and Shafts, Gravity feed. Price $2,500; 
Cape Cart Victoria or Canopy Top $200 extra. This 
car can be driven behind a team walking or up to its 
maximum of 50 miles an hour on the high gear. A 
light wieldy car of great power, speed and endur- 
ance. Easy to drive; easy on tires; easy on the pocket- 
book for up-keep. 


Be Sure the Name “Pope” is on Your Automobile 
POPE MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


MEMBERS ASSOCIATION LICENSED AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 















BOSTON, MASS., 223 Columbus Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY, 1733 Broadway 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 819 14th 
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OU may not discover it first off, but sooner 

or later any soap that is impure or improp- 
erly compounded is sure to get in its work and 
your face pays the penalty. The man who has 
found this out by experience doesn’t need to be 
urged to insist on the pure, mild, antiseptic 


Williams *sir' 


Stick 


“The only kind that won’t smart or dry on the face” 





Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shaving Cakes sold everywhere. Send 4 
cents in stamps for Williams’ Shaving Stick or a cake of Williams’ 
Luxury Shaving Soap, trial size. (Enough for 50 shaves.) 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A. an RY, CONN. 
London Paris“. Berlin Sydney 


Ask vour wife to try Williams’ savin Cream Toilet Soap. It mikes i it 
possible for her to enjoy the same comfort and satisfaction that Williams’ 
Shaving Soaps have given you for so many years 
















Colorado, 
Yellowstone 


and scores of other Western Resorts 
are different from anything in the East 
and therefore unusually attractive to 
the Easterner. 
Visit the great Rugged West this 
Summer. 
Talze back some of its vigor, to 
keep up the supply of energy 
will surely draw on all next 


o£ cme 





help 

you 
\ Winter. 

The Wabash Sy. stem is the great connecting link between | 
Eastern and Far Western lines. 

Let us supply you with full information about 


Attractive Routes West 


No matter what part of the West you want to visit we can 
help make the trip attractive. 














Write at once for information. We are prepared to answer any 
and all questions regar ling routes and rates West and to sugge-t 
attractive, ine xpe nsive tours if desired. 

By communicating with this department ear/y you will | 
facilitate our endeavor to supply information promptly, 


SUMMER TOUR DEPARTMENT, WABASH SYSTEM 
1002 Lincoln Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The contentment 
which only comes from 
a deiightful smoke will be 
yours, if you use 


EDGEWORTH 


A HIGH GRADE PLUG SLICE 
WILL NOT BITE THE TONGUE 


Satisfaction guaranteed to the extent of money 
refunded to any dissatisfied customer 
At dealers in high-grade goods in every section 
of this country. If your dealer does not fur- 
nish you, we will send it direct from our fac- 
tory, post-paid, at the following regular 
prices: 4 02., 25c; 8 oz., 50c; 1 lb., $1.00 

Address 

LARUS & BROTHER CO. 
Manufacturers 

5 S. 21st Street 

RICHMOND, VA. 

































y worry, watch and fret 
b { over a hot stove when you can 
] put your meat, vegetables, cus- 
tards—in short, the whole meal 
for the whole- family—into my 
ample shelves and cook it, as 
never was or can be 
cooked in any other way, over 
ONE BURNER of stove, range, 
gas, gasoline or oil stove? I 
come in both round and square 
shapes—both kind have whistles. 


IDEAL 


Combination 


STEAM 
Cooker and Baker 


made of heavy tin 
or copper, with all 
copper seamless 
drawn tank; seam- 
less top. Iblow my 
whistle 20 minutes 
before water needs 
replenishing; never 
7 go on_a strike nor 
talk back. Ieut the cost of fuel and work in half. I hold 
12 one-quart cans in canning fruit. Write right now for 
48 pages. It tells you all about me. Gives 
Free Book full details; letters from people all over the 
land who would not do without me for ten times what I cost. 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk 2, Toledo, Ohio 


County and State Agents Wanted—Salary and Commission 
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Filmplate Premo 


Takes plates or Premo Daylight Loading 
Films with equal facility. Permits use of the 
ground glass for focusing with either, and with- 
out the necessity of special attachments. 


Three sizes: 3% x4% ~- $24.00 
3K x 5% and 4x5 - 26.50 


Catalogue on request 


Rochester Optical Co. 
50 South Street Rochester, N. Y. 




















1 TEACH SIGN PAINTING 


Show Card Writing or Lettering by 
mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded. My instruction is unequaled 
i} because practical, personal and thorough. 
Easy terms, Write for large catalogue. 
Chas. J. Strong, Pres. 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. E, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of its Kind” 

















64 PAGE BOOK FREE 


pri beck contains 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tells «ll 
O'MRAL ENTS. Whatto Invent for Profit and How to Sell a Patent. 

ARA & RROCK, Pat. Attys., 918 F St., Washington, D.C. 
(epee 


MAKE MONEY 


Giving Moving Picture Shows. 
Free Catalog. 
EUGENE CLINE 
Dearborn and Randolph Sts., Chicago 














JULY FICTION NUMBER 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 West Thirteenth Street; London, 
10 Norfolk ‘Street, Strand, W. C., and the International News Company, 5 Breams 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. C.; Toronto, Yonge Street Arcade. Copyright 1906 
y P. F. Collier & Son. Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the 
Post-Office at New York, New York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change 
of address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on 
their wrapper. From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change 
can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. 





Volume XXXVII Number 16 10 Cents per Copy $5.20 per Year 
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Ennui. Cover Design . Drawn by F. X. LEYENDECKER 
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Y4 The mammoth new Steamships “Minnesota” and 


2 “Dakota,” (28,000 tons) models in luxury from promenade 


deck to superb Suites de Luxe, sail over the shortest route 


Following the mild Japan Current 


Seattle to Yokohama 


This is the route and these are the new magnificent sister ships 
so extensively talked about by press and public the past year, as 
built to meet the demands for luxurious fast ocean travel, United 
States to Japan and China, and are operated in connection with 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific Railways by the Great 
Northern Steamship Co. 


For the new folder book, ‘‘A Trip to the 
Orient,” and further information, address 


C. G. Burnham, G. A., 217 Adams Street, Chicago, or Great Northern Steamship Agents 
413 and 319 Broadway, New York 220 and 208 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
201 and 207 Washington Street, Boston 303 Cariton Bldg., 210 Commercial Bldg., St. Louis 
: 836 and 711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
H. G. McMicken, European Traffic Agent, 21 Cockspur St. S. W. London 
W. W. King, General Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 

G. N. S. S. Minnesota sails from Seattle to the Orient July 25th 

N. Y. K. S. S. Shinan Maru sails from Seattle to the Orient Aug. 7 

> S.S. Tosa Maru sails from Seattle to the Orient Aug. 18 
G. N. S. S. Dakota sails from Seattle to the Orient Sept. 2nd 


on a Hill 


Every motorist knows 
that to “spurt” up a 
long hill requires a tre- 
mendous amount of re- 
serve energy; that to 
reach and sustain high 
speed under such condi- 
tions an engine must be 
capable of developing 
great power. These qual- 
-ifications have 

made the 


ADL 


hill-cliraber but as a car 
always to be depended upon, no 
matter how severe the service. 


And with it all the cost of 
maintenance is so low that a 
small allowance for fuel and 
lubrication practically covers the 
season’s outlay. 


Your nearest dealer (his address 
will be furnished upon applica- 
tion) is waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to tell you more about the 
Cadillac. See him. Also let us 
send our Illustrated Booklet L 
Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout, $750. 

Model M, Light Touring Car (shown above), $950. 
Model H, 80 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500, 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. Lamps not ineluded. 


Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


@ Member A. L. A.M. S 














BORATED 
TALCUM 

















MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Are the best of investments 
In Missouri you can still obtain fair rates—from 4¢ to 6¢ 
with ge FB rfect as a Government Bond. This fact 
and OUR WELL KNOWN CONSERVATISM ‘are reasons 
why hundreds in many States buy of us. We own large 
amounts of splendid securities. Convenient sizes, $500 to $1000. 
References in almost any locality. Send for information. Mil- 
lions invested—no losses—17 years of success. 
Wiitram R. Compton Bonp anp MortGace Company 
11 Wardell Building, Macon, Missouri 











Battery Current is Best 


for sparking your automobile or motor boat. Keep your storage 
battery always full of ‘juice’ and 

ready to furnish fat, hot sparks 

they lé by installing an Apple Rattery 
Charger. A perfect dynamo that 

R charges your storage battery right 
meee on your car while it is running. 

c harger~ Write for full information today. 
The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
121 St. Clair St. Dayton, Ohio 



































PATENTS 


Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
etc., sent free. Patents secured through 
Munn & Co., receive free 1otice in the 
SoIrENTIFIC AMERICAN 
MUNN & CO., 357 Broadway, N. Y. 
Branco Orrice: 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 
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HE “Corliss” last is one of the most comfort- 
giving shapes ever designed by a shoemaker. 

It gives a broad, easy tread, yet is extremely 
graceful and neat in appearance. Both of these 
shoes have “style” and “quality” 

written all over them;—why not 

insure Summer satisfaction by 

getting a pair of your dealer? 





Style 1036 for dress is all patent leather, 


with welted single sole, slightly 
pitched heel and cap toe. 
Blucher Oxford, ««Cor- 

liss’? last. Price 













Style 1044 is of tan Russia calf, welt- 
ed single sole, slightly pitched heel 
and cap toe. Blucher Ox- $4.00 


ford, «<Corliss’’ last. Price 


Your dealer can easily secure these styles if 















he cannot show them to-day. 


*‘Shoelight’’ 
is the standard guide in shoe 


fashions. Send for a copy, free. 


HAMILTON, BROWN 
SHOE CO. 


St. Louis 
Makers of the 


Good Natured Tools 


It is not necessary to force Keen Kutter Tools. 

Keen Kutter Bits, for example, work quickly and easily 
in any kind of wood. Lips are long, strong and perfectly 
tempered, adding years to the life of the tool. 

Keen Kutter Tools like hard work. The edged tools never 
lose their temper—handled tools never work loose or fly off 
—hammoering tools keep their faces straight. 





fy SIMMONS 


KEEN 


include tools of all kinds, Saws,Chisels, 
Bits, Drills, Gimlets, Awls, Planes, 
Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, Drawing- 
knives, Pocket-knives, Screw-drivers, 
Files, Pliers, Glass-cutters, Ice-picks, 
Lawn-mowers, and many others, all 
guaranteed by the Keen Kutter name. 
Sold for 87 years under this mark and motto: 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long 
After the Price is Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered 


Be zour dealer does not keep Keen Kutter Tools, 
te us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 








Let Us Send You this 
Two-Horn 


DUPLEX 


Phonograph 
On Trial 


Direct from our Factory 
to your own Home 










the DEALER’S 
70% PROFIT 


inches by 14 
by 10 inches high sounds. 







SAVE ALL 


Each horn is 30 inches long with 
@ 17 inch bell 


An Entirely New Principle 
in Phonographs 


—Two vibrating diaphragms to repro- 
duce the sound. 

—Two horns to amplify and multiply 
all{the sound from both sides of both 
diaphragms. 

—No tension spring and no swing arm 
to cause harsh, discordant, mechanical 


sounds. 
Consequently, the Duplex produces a 
Size of sweeter tone and greater volume of 
cabinet, 18 music than any other paonagren® and 
is absolutely free from all metallic 








_ Double Volume of Sound 
5222 is the explanation of the Duplex principle: 
When you hit a tin pan with a stick, which side 
of the tin pan gives forth the noise? Why, 
both sides, of course. 

If you collect the waves from one side of the vibrat- 
ing pee, you get only half the noise. That’s plain, 
isn tl 

Well, the same thing holds true of the diaphragm 
of a phonograph. 

In every talking machine made heretofore, one-half of the sound 
waves were Was’ You got just one-half the sound that the 
——_ made—the rest was lost. 

e Duplex is the first and the only phonograph to collect the 
vibrations and get all the sound from both sides of the diaphragm. 

Because the reproducer or sound box of the Duplex has two 
vibrating diaphragms and two horns (as you see) to amplify the 
sound from both sides of both diaph 

The Duplex, therefore, gives anal the music produced— 
with any other you lose one-half. 

Compare the volume of sound produced by it with the volume 
of any other—no matter what its price—and hear for yourself. 


Purer, Sweeter Tone 
B’> that is not all, by any means. 
For the Duplex Phonograph not only produces more 
music—a greater volume—tut the tone is clearer, sweeter, 
purer and more nearly like the original than is produced by any 
other mechanical means. 

By using two diaphragms in the Duplex we are able to dis- 
pense entirely with all springs in the reproducer. 

The tension spring used in the old style reproducers to jerk the 
diaphragm back into position each time it vibrates, by its jerking 
pull roughens the fine wave groove in the record, and that causes 
the squeaking, squawking, harsh, metallic sound that sets your 
teeth on edge when you hear the old style phonograph. 

In the Duplex the wave grooves of the record remain perfectly 
smooth—there is nothing to roughen them—and the result is an 
exact reproduction of the original sound. 

As a special guarantee against the presence of harshness result- 
ing from vibration, the points of contact between the horns and 
reproducer are protected by rubber,—an exclusive feature of the 
Duplex Phonograph. 


Direct From the Factory 
E ask the privilege of proving to you that the Duplex gives 
W a double volume of music, of purer, sweeter tone than any 
other phoneareph made. 

We want to prove it at our expense. We ask you to let us 
send you one at our exp der an g' mutually 
satisfactory—for use in your home one week. 

Invite your neighbors and musical friends to hear it, and if 
they do not pronounce it better—in volume and in tone—than the 
best old style phonograph, return it at once at our expense, 
That’s a fair offer, but it isn’t all. 

We save you in the price exactly $70.15—because we save you 
all the jobbers’, middlemen’s and dealers’ profits. We sell it to 
you at actual factory price. 


Sold through dealers the Duplex would 
cost you at least $100—and it would be 29 85 
a bargain at that. Bought direct from our e 


factory it costs you (one profit added) only 

And you get a seven days’ trial in your own home—and are 
under no obligation to keep it if ge are not satisfied. You run 
no risk, for this advertisement could not appear in this periodical 
if we did not carry out our promises. 

Music in Your Home 
HINK what a Duplex Phonograph will mean to you! The 
¥ variety of entertainment you can command at trifling ex- 
pense is practically unlimited. 

You can enjoy a delightful selection of songs, POH, BRNO, 
banjo, guitar, or violin music, short stories, anecdotes or dialect 
pieces, all reproduced by the marvelous two horned Duplex with 
the faultless fidelity of an instantaneous photograph. 

You can bring to your family and friends, in ali their original 
beauty, the priceless gems of musical art, the classic perform- 
ances of famous Artists like Paderewski, D’ Albert, Raoul Pugno, 
and Jan Kubelik. 

Or, you can listen, entranced, to the magic notes of melody 
fresh from the throat of a Patti, Melba, or Calve, and the great 
dramatic tenors, Caruso and Tamagno. 

And, best of all, you can hear once more, the voice of dear old 
Joe Jefferson as, with matchless pathos, he delivers the lines of 
Rip Van Winkle so familiar to a former generation. 

For just before his death, this greatest and best loved of Ameri- 
can actors left a perfect record, which, reproduced by the Duplex 
Phonograph, will preserve his living tones for the admiration and 
delight of thousands yet unborn. 





Write today for catalog and full particulars of our FREE trial offer. You will never regret it. Please address 
127 Patterson St.,. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
The Duplex Phonograph Co., 1227 Powers Building, CHICAGO 








Going to Buy 
A. Motor-Car ? 


Then you want all the information you can possibly 
secure about the many different makes of motor-cars, 
tires, lamps and other things accessory to the motor-car. 


MoTOoR, the National Magazine of Motoring, will 
give you all of this information—and more. Every 
issue is crowded with the kind of material that is inter- 
esting to the motorist and prospective motorist. , 


MoTOR’S advertising pages contain the announce- 
ments of all the prominent motor-car, tire and accessory 
manufacturers and dealers in this country, and abroad. 
Its text pages contain descriptions of cars and other 
details of motor-cars, together with information on the 
care and management of motor-cars. 


MOoTOR is the magazine of motoring information. 


ACCEPT THIS OFFER NOW 


Send us a dollar bill (regular price of MoToR $3 
a year), together with your name and address, and this 
advertisement cut from the page, and we will send you 
MoTOR for six months and a copy, free, of Motor Car 
Directory,a cloth-bound book, which contains a complete 


description, with illustrations, of every motor-car made. 


MOTOR 


1789 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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«HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE THE ICE MAN?” 


mM TOLEDO—INDIANAPOLIS—PHILADELPHIA CAN DO 17, WHY NOT THE OTHER CiTlé&G? 


RAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 


Thomas Holme Branch. 
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Rah AES One of the most desperate and hard-working functions 


SOCIALISM AND : : ype - ’ i 
ANARCHY ¢XpPlain in the proper place what we believe our- 


WHITLOCK ON = as ? oa : ee a ac 
THE ICE TRUsT ‘through every line and is epitomized in the last few 











N AMERICAN LIBRARIES the Russian authorities are reported 
to have discovered hotbeds of crime. ‘That spies from the 
Czar’s secret service should lurk in the libraries of New York, 
watching and marking all who ask for books on topics in any 
way connected with revolution, seems to American thought 

much too melodramatic to be credible. But, whether this partic- 
ular story be accurate or not, it is sufficiently characteristic of what 
Russia does at home to call attention to the folly of the attempts 
of arbitrary governments to stem advancing thought. 


of the Russian Government is that which struggles to 
prevent the people from obtaining light. We do not wonder that 
intelligent and respectable Socialists all over the country object 
to being confused in the public mind with a struggle like that 
in Russia, between bomb-throwing on the one side and the most 
stupid despotism on the other. Russia relates bombs and knowl- 
edge, and deems one parent to the other, and our public to a 
large extent identifies Socialism and Anarchy, which contradict 
each other flatly. 


N INTELLIGENT SOCIALIST, Mr. AspraHamM CAHAN, a man 
of judgment, culture, and moderation, writes to us, @ propos 

of Mr. BRANDENBURG’S views, that Socialists are much nearer in 
spirit and principle to reformers like ourselves than they are to 
Anarchy. We have often made the same observation in these 
columns. What misleads our Socialist friends is the idea that we 
agree with Mr. BRANDENBURG, just as what misleads our capital- 
istic friends is the idea that we agree with Mr. JosEpH MEDILL 
PATTERSON. It seems to be difficult for most people to under- 
stand that we may open our columns to many aspects of large 
controverted questions, glad to have our readers hear what can 
be said from various sides, although glad also to 


selves. The French Socialists won a decided victory, 
it seems at this distance, in the debate between Jaurés and 
CLEMENCEAU, and in the struggle of which the debate was an 
expression. The minister admitted that his program included a 
new income-tax law, taxing especially large incomes and more 
especially still incomes from invested capital. Many such rad- 
ical steps have the approval of liberal-minded Americans who 
are entirely unattracted by Socialism as a panacea. Any careful 
reader of our columns must be aware that, while rejecting 
Socialism in its theoretical completeness, we in no way fear it 
but deem it the harbinger of needed changes. To confuse it 
with Anarchy has certainly never seemed to us intelligent. 


OLEDO, SO FAR AS WE CAN recollect at this moment, is 

the first city to succeed in actually putting some of the ‘‘big 
men’’ in jail. Other communities are still struggling with the 
tangled mesh of appeal which makes the law’s delay; or have 
compromised on the ineffectual punishment of a fine, easy to bear 
for the rich criminal who ‘‘lives out of a check-book.’’ But in 
Toledo the members of the Ice Trust are actually behind bolts 
and bars. The article, which we print in this issue, describing 
Toledo’s experience, we count as one of the most important con- 
tributions to the very extensive literature on our present social 
and political unrest. It is at once a narrative of a great victory 
and a sermon; and as a sermon we prize it for what distinguishes 
it from nine-tenths of the contemporary literature on the same 
subject —the serene and confident optimism that breathes 


words: “‘A free people with a free press and free off- 
cials will some day find the way out.’’ The writer of the article 
is the Mayor of Toledo, Branp WuirTLock, the political and 
personal legatee of that former Mayor of Toledo who came into 
the focus of the world’s attention because he lived his daily life 
and practised politics according to the Golden Rule, Mr. Wuir- 
Lock has previously been introduced in the pages of COLLIER's 
by LincoLtn STeEFFreNs, who describes him as “the friend Sam 
Jones loved the best, the young lawyer to whom was intrusted 
the factory where business was and still is done successfully under 
the Golden Rule, the simply eloquent speaker who has preached, 
as Sam JoNngEs preached, once a week to the ‘hands’ at the factory 
that they were men among men. BRAND WHITLOCK is as clean- 
handed, as clear-eyed, as pure-minded as Sam Jones, and he is 
as patient of other men.”’ 
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ss E OF 1HE SOUTH,” said ex-Congressman FLEMING of 
Georgia, in a university address in June, “‘can not afford 
to sacrifice our ideals of justice, of law, and of religion, for the 
purpose of preventing the negro from elevating himself.’’ If 
the Southern whites wish to preserve the wide gap between the 
races, it should be, in this Southerner’s opinion, by lifting up them- 
selves, not by holding down the blacks. If the negro is to fall 
by the wayside, ‘‘let him fall by his own inferiority, and not by 
our tyranny.’’ He objects to negro disfranchisement when it 
applies to negroes only, and not to equally ignorant whites, and 
trusts that Georgia will not follow the example of 
some sister communities. With exhilarating State pride, : Geneon 
he rejoices in the beliefs that Georgia first redeemed oe 
herself after reconstruction, has kept abreast of her sister States 
in material, intellectual, and moral progress, and has remained 
the Empire State of the South, without resorting to any methods 
of dishonor. ‘‘No power on earth,’’ he declares, referring to the 
chicanery indulged in in several States, ‘‘could have made Mr. 
CALHOUN stoop to such chicanery—he was fashioned in a nobler 
mold.’’ What a contrast in tone is this to a recent observation 
by a sheriff in another State, who said that he would protect a 
negro from lynching, ‘‘so far as I can without injuring any white 
man in doing so.’’ Do the people of his town in Maryland 
approve this frank sentiment and do they think that sheriff 
worthy of his place? 


N “THE IMPROVEMENT ERA’”’ is to be found a statement 

which reminds us of at least two subjects of contemporaneous 
agitation. The ‘‘Era’’ is the official organ of the Young Men’s 
Mutual Improvement Association, an institution in the Mormon 
Church which seems to correspond to the Y. M. C. A. The paper 
is published at Salt Lake City, and one of the editors is JosEPH 
F. Smiru, president of the Church. The ‘‘Era,’’ to judge from 
the rather emotional character of its contents, is intended to in- 
spire and touch with sectarian zeal the young men of the Church. 
One editorial feature consists of laudatory obituaries of distin- 
guished Mormons recently gone before. ‘‘On Tuesday night,’’ 
says the ‘‘Era,’’ **Elder MARRINER W. MERRILL, one of the Twelve 
Apostles of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, 
laid down the burdens of this life and passed to his reward among 
the faithful.’’ Elder MerriLL was evidently a man of substance 
in his church and in his community. He had been twice in the 
Utah Legislature, served as Postmaster twenty years, and as mem- 
ber of the County Court ten years; in the Church he held one 
high office or another for practically his whole lifetime. He was 
‘‘a wise counselor, full of zeal, of a sympathetic and generous 
nature, indomitable will, and splendid ability in dis- 
cipline.’” He was ‘‘a worker from the _ beginning,’’ SACS 
and was ‘‘true to his testimony to the end.’’ Finally, 
‘*his family is one of the largest in the Church; his children 
number forty-five, only five of whom are dead.’ One can’t help 
wondering what odd twist of Mormon editorial cerebration it is 
—whether delicacy, discretion, or something else—that omits, in 
a biography otherwise so complete and elaborate, any intimation 
whatever as to just how many wives Elder Merritt had acquired. 
It is to be assumed that he had several, who must have been 
more or less simultaneous. On the other hand, we specifically 
repudiate any intention of intimating that Elder MERRILL, in living 
up to the Mormon doctrine that ‘‘the larger the progeny a man 
has, the greater will be the fulness of his eternal glory,’’ violated 
the manifesto of 1890 to ‘“‘refrain from contracting any marriage 
forbidden by the law of the land.’”’ When Mark Twain was in 
Utah, a scoffing Gentile named JoHNson told him that BRIGHAM 
Younc had fifty children, and the incredulous Mark says (in 
‘Roughing It’’) ‘“‘some instinct or other made me set this JOHN- 
son down as being unreliable.’’ Nevertheless, it must now be 
believed, on official information, that one distinguished Mormon 
had within five of the number of children Mark regarded as 
incredible. 


HE POSTPONEMENT IN IDAHO of the trial of Moyer and 
Haywoop will probably result in good. The interest on both 
sides is not likely to diminish, but the continuing discussion will 
lead more citizens of the State to realize the true duty of a jury. 
One phrase of ours, in referring to the Government report on the 
Colorado troubles, was so slovenly as naturally to give the impres- 












































sion that the STEUNENBERG murder was included in that report, 
which, of course, it was not. The importance of the renort, as far 
as the present trial is concerned, is in the light it throws on the 
methods of mine-owners, members of the Federation, and detectives 
in the long and violent warfare of which this trial is but the last 
of many which have been begun. Distinguishing between the 
situations, a very intelligent lawyer of Idaho writes to us: ‘*The 
crimes in the two States are related, but the prosecutions, I be- 
lieve, are not. In Colorado the machinery of the law 
was more or less controlled by the Mine Owners’ As- 
sociation. I am not yet prepared to believe that this 
is true of Idaho.’’ In this cheerful view we sincerely trust our 
correspondent may be right, as he assuredly is when he adds that 
‘the relations of these matters to each other will, however, doubt- 
less become clearer as the case develops.’’ The postponement 
until autumn is involved in legal technicalities which it would be 
folly for us to discuss, and in mutual recriminations, but we are 
inclined to believe that the trial will ultimately be more satis- 
factory for the thinking-time which will now elapse. 


THE TRIAL 
INIDAHO 


HE IMPORTANT CASE pending in St. 

what rights lie against newspapers publishing objectionable 
medical advertising, is now set for July 14. It came up in the 
Court of Criminal Correction on June 15, and was continued by 
consent. Although one obscure newspaper was agreed 
upon as the goat, the real defendants are all the lead- 
ing papers in St. Louis, and the case is therefore 
one of such wide importance that we shall mention its essential 
developments until its final disposition. The first step was a 
fine in the Police Court and an appeal to the Court of Criminal 
Correction. If the Medical Society wins, the precedent is likely 
to have an immediate influence in other States and cities. 


Louis, to determine 


QUACKS 
IN COURT 


OPE PIUS X is quoted as expressing in private conversation 

the belief that ‘‘women ought not in any case to mix them- 
selves in public affairs.’’ In this country at least women’s opinion 
counts for more under the new system of politics than under the 
old, since the new system pays more attention to matters of im- 
mediate daily concern. It is not, by the majority of American 
men or women, believed that women as a rule bring the best out 
of themselves by becoming part of the actual political machinery, 
which may well be what the Pope meant; but as po- 
litical thought comes to deal more with such questions 
as health; preservation of peace, social ideals, educa- 
tion, public rights in such necessities as heat and light; comfort- 
abie means of getting about; beauty, air, and cleanness in towns; 
ordinary honesty in the conduct of the public’s business—as such 
real politics increase, the share of women increases by necessity. 
Their share in creating the moral atmosphere that made all the 
recent big reforms a possibility was not the less for being exercised 
as Citizens, not as politicians. 


Pec T Les 
FOR WOMEN 


OS!ON HAS AN ASSOCIATION of newsboys which has 

begun to establish a fund for educating at Harvard one or 
more among them, and has raised already $2,000 toward the 
necessary amount. This lively association has already been ad- 
dressed by President ELior more than once, and its latest step 
shows how full of high ambition these boys are. There could 
be, we gratefully believe, no more sterling proof of opportunity 
and of character in America than these self-supporting youths 
now give. In what other nation would a boy, born 
in poverty, earning each day his food and bed, set out 
cheerfully to pass the examinations of a great seat of 
learning, and, once in, to:-master to the full its manifold weapons 
for adding to the conquests of his life? Criticize it how we will, 
and should, we may well glow always for our land of the free. 
Now, as ever, since the pioneer’s ax fought its battle with the 
wilderness, is it the home of Opportunity and of her daughter, 
Hope. Elsewhere through the country, no doubt, this effort of 
the Boston lads will lend an impulse to other boys, cheerful and 
brave, ready themselves to scale the heights of the most beet- 
ling fortresses that tower about their tiny forms. 


NEWSBOYS 


EAN BRIGGS OF HARVARD, who as President of Radcliffe 
guides youthful women also, told the girls of another college 
that nervous prostration came to women far less from intellectual 
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strain than from the duty of killing time. Time can be put to 
few meaner uses than the effort to fill it with excitement and 
with luxury. By plain and hardy breeding, by natural duties and 
occupation, “‘the Ziberty of the Mind,’’ as WILLIAM PENN ob- 
served, ‘‘is mightily preserved.’’ The mind is thus master of 
itself, instead of ‘‘a Servant, indeed, a Slave, to Sensual Delicacies’’ 
and to complicated excitement, and, as usual, health 
of mind and body in this case are served together. 
To those who live rightly time never need be killed, 
for a thousand goods compete for every day we have to spend. 
‘““Know,’’ said Lord CHESTERFIELD, ‘‘the true value of time; 
snatch, seize, and enjoy every moment of it.’’ It was the 


worldling speaking prose, even to the same effect as the sombre 
poet speaks: 


‘‘Who murders Time, he crushes in the birth 
A power ethereal.’’ 


And it was the same reflective poet, dark but true, read rather 
by the thoughtful than the mass, who said that 


‘““Time wasted is existence, used is life.’’ 


The man who thinks time needs killing is himself as good as dead. 


4 LITTLE BOOK was picked up by Rospertr Louis 
STEVENSON, when he was wandering disconsolately about the 
streets of San Francisco, convalescent, but ‘“‘still somewhat of a 
mossy ruin.’’ The small volume, printed in the colony which its 
author had established, was carried by STEVENSON all about the 
San Francisco byways, read in street cars and ferryboats, and 
formed, as he said, ‘‘in all times and places a peaceful and sweet 
companion.’’ There is, he declared, ‘‘not the man living—no, nor 
recently dead—that could put, with so lovely a spirit, so much 
honest, kind wisdom into words.’’ Much, it is thought, of 
STEVENSON’s philosophy of courage and cheerful sense can be 
traced to these brief records from the heart of WILLIAM 
PENN—these ‘‘Fruits of Solitude’’ gathered by a man 
of deeds. PENN went to jail, in 1667, for publicly 
professing himself a Quaker; in 1668, for his attack upon the 
Athanasian Creed; in 1670, for an address which was unsatisfac- 
tory to the British bureaucracy; in 1671, for favoring a Quaker 
meeting with his views. He disappeared to escape a warrant 
when the Sruarts fell, and altogether his attacks of solitude were 
of the strenuous variety. Experience never brought him bitter- 
ness. From La ROCHEFOUCAULD he borrowed nothing but the 
form. In substance he remains the honest Quaker, bold, shrewd, 
and kind. To those who are puzzled about their summer reading 
we would say that more virtue lies in this tiny book than in a 
hundred average novels. 
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AMES PASS OVER the land at intervals, some regular as the 

seasons, others vaguely periodic like panics and the locust. 
Tops, baseball, and marbles may be counted upon to appear with 
the certainty of recurrent months, and with 
pervasiveness from one generation to the next; 
times, such as hockey, tennis, and croquet. are more’ sporadic in 
their visits. The last-named contest, exercise, and relaxation has 
lately been restored to a popularity which had waned. A Western 
university has even honored the game by making it the subject 
of a college tournament. ‘Thousands, during the present summer, 
are deriving from it soothing occupation with no mental strain, 
no hazard of life or bone, and no aid from hired pro- 
fessionals. The casualties scheduled against croquet 
are few. Its unobtrusive merits are seldom trumpeted 
to the world. ‘‘Croquet,’’ says an American philosopher, ‘‘is an 
ideal pastime for persons with jangled nerves who wish to take 
their athletic recreation in a leisurely, soothing, and non-profane 
manner.’’ It seems to us to harbor not a single vice. 


much the same 
but other pas 


CROQU 


‘‘Cards were at first for benefits designed, 
Sent to amuse, not to enslave the mind.” 


Now, however, they do enslave the mind, 

and as many sports and games of outdoor 
darker aspects mingled with their uses. Here, then, let us pour 
a libation to Croquet—a sport of young and old, innocent, simple, 
accessible, like playing with the cat, and, like that exercise, an 
escape into a world of sevelry that is calm. 


as chess exhausts it, 
practise have their 
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WHAT THE WORLD IS 














EDITED BY 


HE first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress adjourned June 30. @ Mr. 

J. Ogden Armour, returning from Europe, says that the talk about bad 

conditions in the Chicago packing-houses is ridiculous sensationalism. 
@.The missionary work of the Russian revolutionists in the army is sapping 
the loyalty of the troops. @ The Democrats of Pennsylvania, at their State 
Convention on June 27, accepted the Lincoln Party’s candidate for Governor, 
thus ensuring a fusion ticket. @ Attorney-General Moody has ordered suits to 
be brought against eighteen railroads for violating the Safety-Appliance law. 
@Stanford White, the architect, was shot and killed by Harry K. Thaw of 
Pittsburg in New York June 25. @ Five dealers controlling the ice business 
of Toledo were sentenced on June 25 to $5,000 fine each and a year’s imprison- 


SAMUEL E. MOFFETT 


ment for forming a combination in restraint of trade. Criminal proceedings 
were brought against a number of Philadelphia icemen immediately afterward. 
@On the 25th Judge Ryan, of the Circuit Court at St. Louis, decided that an 
illegal combination could not collect a debt. @ The New York Life Insurance 
Company has refused to furnish a list of its policy-holders to the International 
Policy-holders’ Committee. @ The Board of Superintendents of the New York 
schools has recommended the adoption of the list of 300 reformed spellings 
proposed by the Simplified Spelling Board. @ The American Line steamer train 
from Plymouth to London was wrecked in the early morning of July 1, killing 
twenty-seven persons and injuring nine. @Sir Wilfrid Lawson, the veteran 
English temperance agitator, died July 1, in London, at the age of seventy-seven. 














A CONGRESS THAT MADE HISTORY 








ACING against time in the prostrating sum- 
mer heat of Washington the Fifty-ninth 
Congress brought its memorable first session 

to an end late on the night of June 30. It has 
been a great Congress, but perhaps with the qual- 
ity of those men who have greatness thrust upon 
them. Its best work has been done with apparent 
reluctance, under the spur of Presidential insistence 
and the lash of an imperious public opinion. 

The whole session was dominated by the Presi- 
dent’s determination to have a Railroad Rate bill 
passed, and in the closing hours he had his way. 
The long debate in the Senate bore fruit in a meas- 
ure vastly improved as compared with its shape 
when it first passed the House, and the House 
at last accepted the most important of the Senate 
amendments. As finally enacted into law the bill 
provides that upon complaint that a given rate is 
unreasonable the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may set it aside and fix a reasonable maximum 
charge, which shall take effect in not less than 
thirty days and shall remain in effect for not more 
than two years, unless revoked by the courts. 
The method of securing a court review is prescribed 
in detail. Pipe lines, express companies, sleeping 
car companies and private car lines are brought un- 
der control, but the attempt to exclude the owners 
of pipe lines from the privilege of carrying their 
own oil has been abandoned. ‘Free passes are for- 
bidden, except in a generous iist of excepted cases. 
The well-meant attempt of the Senate to secure 
€qual accommodations for all classes of citizens on 
passenger trains was resented by sensitive colored 
agitators, who saw in it an insidious plot to nation- 
alize the ‘‘Jim Crow car’’ system. Accordingly it 
was dropped, and the railroads are left without any 
new compulsion to furnish as good accommodations 
to colored as to white patrons. 


The Fight for Clean Meat 


Late in the session interest in the Rate Bill was 
suddenly overshadowed by the meat sensation. 
The Beveridge inspection amendment passed the 
Senate without opposition, but in the House the 
packing interests rallied, under the leadership of 
Mr. Lorimer, the Chicago stockyards agent, and 
Mr. Wadsworth, of New York, and at first it 
Seemed as if the American people would have to 
keep on eating meat with its eyes shut. But the 


joint pressure of the President and. of the public 
finally brought the trust to terms. The only im- 
portant points upon which the House held out to 
the end were the requirement that the cost of in- 
spection should be paid by the Government instead 
of by the trust, and that the packers should not be 
compelled to put dates on their cans. Mr. Wads- 
worth insisted that canned beef ten years old was 
just as good as that canned yesterday, unless some- 
thing had happened to the cans. He refused to 
pander to the foolish whims of people who wanted 
their canned meat fresh, even if Dr. Wiley, the 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry in the Agricul- 
tural Department, did say that canned goods were 
affected by the can and other processes from the 
day they were put in the can, and that after two, 
or possibly three, years they might be deleterious to 
health no matter how carefully they had been ster- 
ilized in the first place. For the cost of inspection 
the bill as passed appropriates $3,000,000. 


‘* Making the Label Tell.’’ 


Closely allied with the meat inspection amend- 
ment was the Pure Food bill, which got out of the 
woods on the last day of the session. The excellent 
measure which had passed the Senate last spring 
had been held up in the House so long as to arouse 
grave suspicions of the intentions of the Cannon 
machine, but the Speaker finally decided to put 
the bill on his slate for passage. Contrary to the 
usual process, this bill grew better as it went 
through the various stages of amendment and con- 
ference, and in its final form it is an effective safe- 
guard against the interstate traffic in adulterated 
and misbranded goods. It reaches the nostrum 
venders by requiring them to tell on the labels of 
their packages “‘the quantity or proportion of any 
alcohol, morphine, cocaine, heroin, alpha or beta 
eucaine, chloroform, cannabis indica, chloral hydrate, 
or acetanilide, or any derivative or preparation of any 
such substances contained therein.’’ Moreover the 
provision, originaliy inserted for the benefit of the 
proprietors of the ‘‘bracers,*’ allowing them to use 
enough alcohol to dissolve all their ingredients with- 
out mentioning it on the label, has been. left out. 

There are members who believe that the most 
important law passed by this Congress will turn out 
to have been the one abolishing the internal reve- 
nue tax on denatured alcohol. Coming just as 


the supply of gasoline is running short, while the 
demand is reaching unprecedented proportions, the 


‘opening of a new and inexhaustible source of power 


promises to work an industrial revolution. More- 
over, alcohol is a thing that can not be monopolized 
—=it can be produced wherever a potato or a corn- 
stalk will grow—and since it can be used to advan- 
tage for lighting and heating as well as for power 
it offers a better prospect of breaking the domina- 
tion of Standard Oil than could be found in the 
most stringent anti-trust laws. Already the manu- 
facturers of automobiles and power boats are ex- 
perimenting with alcohol engines to be ready for 
the market when the tax is taken off on the first 
of next January. 

Although the attempt to restrict immigration 
failed, Congress put some needed safeguards around 
the process of gaining American citizenship. It 
forbade the naturalization of foreigners unable to 
speak English, established a bureau charged with 
the duty of registering a personal description of 
every alien entering the country, and denied the 
privilege of naturalization to anarchists, advisers of 
lawlessness, and believers in polygamy. 

In the history of the Isthmian Canal this session 
of Congress will rank next to that in which it was 
decided that the Nicaragua route should be aban- 
doned for that by Panama. The Fifty-ninth Con- 
gress has definitely settled the question of type, 
directing that the canal shall be built with locks 
carrying it to a height of eighty-five feet instead 
of at sea level, and it has appropriated $42,- 
500,000 for carrying on the work—$16,500,000 
for deficiencies and $26,000,000 for the operations 
of the current fiscal year. When this is spent we 
shall have over $100,000,000 sunk in the Isthmian 
ditch, whatever we may have to show for it. Not- 
withstanding the growing cost of the canal, and the 
impossibility of setting any limit to the ultimate 
outlay, Congress has decided that supplies shall not 
be bought in the cheapest market, but that they 
shall all be of domestic manufacture unless the 
President shall deem the prices asked exorbitant. 


The Forty-Sixth Star 


By the admission of Oklahoma and the Indian 
Territory as a new State, with a population half as 
great as that of all the original thirteen States at the 
time of the Revolution put together, a new and 











THE CAPITOL 


A night view in the closing hours of the session of Congress. 
lights from the electric globes scattered about the grounds. 


This is the first view of the Capitol under such conditions. 
The lighted lantern in the top of the dome shows that Congress is in session. 
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IN THE LAST HOURS OF THE RECENT SESSION OF CONGRESS 


It required an exposure of an hour and a half, with the utmost care to neutralize the cross- 
In the foreground a horse slept throughout the entire exposure, and the 


carriage is sharply outlined. Another carriage moved after a time and appears as a transparent phantom. The steps of the Capitol were filled with people, coming and going, who made no impression on the plate 


brilliant star has been added to the flag. It is pos- 
sible that another may come at the same time, since 
the option of accepting joint Statehood, with large 
material advantages, has been offered to Arizona 
and New Mexico. 

Something has been done toward the rescue of 
Niagara Falls, by the limitation of the amount of 
water to be taken out by power companies. The 
bill was badly mangled in its progress through the 
House, but at least it formulated a policy and made 
a beginning on which more can be built hereafter. 

A good start has been made in the needed reform 
of the consular service, although the act as passed 
is much weaker than it was when Secretary Root 
framed it. The liability of common carriers for inju- 
ries to their employees has been secured, but Sena- 
tor La Follette’s bill to prevent the accidents caused 
by excessive hours of labor and imperfect appliances 
has gone over to the next session, under an iron- 
clad agreement that the Senate shall vote upon it 
on January to. A historical advance has been the 
transformation of the five civilized tribes of Indians 
from irresponsible wards of the nation into Amer- 
ican citizens. : 

The public health has been safeguarded by the 
establishment of a national quarantine against yel- 
low fever. 

The neglected District of Alaska has at last se- 
cured some legislative recognition. It is to have a 
Delegate in the House, and the revenue from its 
liquor trade, a substantial matter in Alaska, is to 
be devoted to schools and roads. 

Although Mr. Sulzer’s energetic efforts to secure 
relief for the victims of the ‘‘General Slocum’’ dis- 
aster were not successful, the memory of that 
calamity was able to obtain some needed improve- 
ments in the steamboat inspection service. 

The discreditable condition which has required 
the President either to pay the traveling expenses 
of himself and his suite or to accept illegal and im- 
proper favors from the railroads has been abolished. 
Hereafter there will be a fund of $25,000 a year 
available for that purpose. 

The legislation asked by the President to coun- 
teract the effect of the ‘‘i 


immunity bath’’ decision 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY CLINEDINST 


of Judge Humphreys has been secured. It will 
not be possible hereafter for a lawbreaking official 
of a corporation to shield himself behind the plea 
that he has given information to a Government 
investigator. There will be no immunity except 
to a natural person who has testified on behalf of 
the Government on oath, or who has furnished 
relevant evidence in obedience to a subpoena. 

Congress has extended its protection over the 
antiquities on the public lands, has authorized the 
President to acquire sites of historic value, has ac- 
cepted the Mariposa Grove of Big Trees from Cali- 
fornia, and has established a new national park in 
Oklahoma. It has created a national cemetery 
about the tomb of Andrew Jackson, and has ordered 
the graves of Confederate soldiers-to be marked. 

The two conspicuous failures of this Congress 
have been its neglect to provide for publicity of 
campaign finances and the abolition of gifts from 
corporations—a matter in which the Administration 
seems to have lost interest—and its brutal disregard 
of the claims of the Filipinos to fair treatment under 
our tariff. One bit of relief to the Philippines, 
however, has been the postponement until 1909 of 
the operation of the law requiring their coasting 
trade to be carried in American vessels. The gen- 
eral subject of tariff revision has been avoided as if 
it were loaded with smallpox germs, but now that 
the President has secured his Rate bill the word for 
a tariff agitation may be given at any moment, and 
when the President moves Congress will follow. 

The appropriations of the late session, amount- 
ing to $880,183,301, have exceeded those for any 
other year of peace in our history. Nevertheless 
the pinch of economy was felt in many directions 
—notably in Washington, where an appropriation 
of $3,000,000 for the site of a new department 
building, an essential feature of the plan of civic 
improvement, was refused by Speaker Cannon. 

In the matter of industry this Congress has never 
been touched. In the seven months of the session 
it has talked about twenty million words—the 
equivalent of two hundred good-sized books. The 
greatest literature of all ages—the Bible, the works 
of Shakespeare, Homer, Dante, Milton, Goethe, 


Victor Hugo—the ‘‘Hundred Best Books’’ twice 
over—could be carved out of the language em- 
balmed in this session’s ‘*Congressional Record.” 
It surpasses all the extant classics of Greece or 
Rome in bulk—all that is needed to make it a 
great literature is some shuffling of the words. 
Nor was the diligence of Congress confined to talk. 
Bills enough were introduced to swamp the statute 
books of the world. The House received more in 
this single session than had ever been introduced 
in any entire Congress before. The number of 
House bills introduced in the session just closed 
was 20,508; in the last Congress, which was con- 
sidered unusually industrious in this respect, 19,909 
were introduced in all the three sessions of the two 
year term. In the late session there were also in- 
troduced 6,553 Senate bills, 856 House resolu- 
tions and 282 Senate resolutions. The House 
received 5,092 reports, and the Senate 4,429. 
There were 912 House documents and 315 Senate 
documents. Notwithstanding the effort to reduce 
the output of the Government Printing Office, more 
printing was ordered at this session than ever 
before. 

- The legislation of the Fifty-ninth Congress has 
gone forth with the inspection certificate of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt duly stamped on the can. In an 
official statement issued at the time of adjournment 
the President said: 


‘In the session that has just closed the Congress has 
done more substantial work for good than any Congress 
has done at any session since I became familiar with 
public affairs. “The legislation has been along the lines 
of real constructive statesmanship of the most practical 
and efficient type, and bill after bill has been enacted 
into law which was of an importance so great that it 1s 
fair to say that the enactment of any one of them alone 
would have made the session memorable. . . - I 
would not be afraid to compare its record with that of 
any previous Congress in our history, not alone for the 
wisdom but for the disinterested high-mindedness which 
has controlled its action.”’ 


This view prevailed very generally in Washing: 
ton—in fact, it was one of the few points in which 
the sentiment of Congress was in complete accord 
with that of the President. 
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“THINKING BAYONETS” 











HE question whether the Duma is to be a 

Parliament or a debating society hangs on 

the decision of the army. The whole fabric 
of autocratic power in Russia rests on military 
force, and that in turn rests on the will of the 
peasantry, who form the bulk of the population 
and furnish the great majority of the recruits. The 
predecessors of the present Czar were strong, be- 
cause when they told their soldiers to suppress 
revolts the soldiers would shoot. Nicholas II is 
weak because he does not know what his soldiers 
would do, and he does not dare to put them to 
the test. 

Hitherto there has been nothing to distract the 
simple mind of the Russian soldier. He has had 
only one possible source of orders— ~ 
his superior officer, acting in the 
name of the Czar. His only alter- 
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where President Roosevelt comes in under this 
classification, but naturally he belongs with the 
**political revolutionists.’’ 

Mr. Armour asserts that ‘‘the inspection now in 
force in all the larger packing-houses makes the 
sale of diseased meats from such houses impos- 
sible,’’ the inspectors being presumably incor- 
ruptible; that the large packers believe in Govern- 
ment inspection; and that Armour & Co. will give 
any meat-inspection law that may be passed their 
heartiest cooperation and support. At present 
every pound of meat in the Armour plants, ‘‘for 
local use as well as for export, is inspected and 
passed in accordance with the full regulations of 
the Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of 
Animal Industry’’—‘‘the strictest in the world.’’ 
The President’s categorical statement to the con- 
trary may be presumed to come under the head of 
what Mr. Armour calls ‘‘the flood of slander.’’ 

The reports of Agricultural Department experts 
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AN ANTI-RING FUSION 











HE turbid waters of Pennsylvania politics 

have finally cleared, and the issue is sharply 

drawn between the Penrose machine and 
the independent citizenship of all parties. The 
State Convention of the Lincoln Party, which met 
at Philadelphia on May 31, had nominated a full 
ticket, headed by the name of Lewis Emery, Jr., a 
Republican. The aspirations of Mayor Weaver of 
Philadelphia for the Governorship were thus dis- 
appointed. There was a movement among the 
Lincoln men in favor of a fusion with the Penrose 
gang, but this was suppressed. The question then 
arose whether a fusion could be effected with the 
Democrats. Last year, with the help of the Lin- 
coln Republicans and the Prohibitionists, a Demo- 
crat, William H. Berry, had been 
elected State Treasurer, by nearly 





natives have been obedience and 
mutiny, and the habit of obedience 
has been ingrained in his nature. 
But now he has to face the possibil- 
ity of conflicting orders from two 
rival sources. If the Czar writes: 
“The Duma is hereby dissolved,’’ 
and the Duma passes a resolution 
declining to disperse, the question 
whether the Czar is merely a boy 
practising penmanship or Parliament 
an assembly of elocutionists listening 
to their own voices will be decided 
by a man with a gun. If that man 
determines to obey the Duma’s reso- 
lutions rather than the Czar’s orders, 
in that moment the Duma becomes 
the supreme power in the Empire, 
and the Czar becomes a Charles I or 
a Louis XVI. 

The effort to convert the man with 








a hundred thousand plurality, but 
this year the Democratic boss, Colonel 
James M. Guffey, was opposed to fu- 
sion, nominally on the ground that 
he did not want a Republican candi- 
date for Governor, and urged the 
nomination of a straight Democratic 
ticket. As the straight Democratic 
vote for Berry at the last election 
had fallen over a hundred thousand 
short of the vote for the ring’s candi- 
date, this would have meant the 
success of the gang ticket. But 
when the Democratic Convention met 
at Harrisburg on June 27 the boss 
was submerged. The Convention 
nominated Emery for Governor and 
filled out the rest of the ticket with 
Democrats. A call was immediately 
issued reconvening the Lincoln Party 
Convention at Philadelphia on July 10 
to complete the fusion by substituting 








the gun to revolutionary principles 
has been making great progress of 
late. It is conducted on two lines, 
one in the army itself, the other in 


Building the car and machinery of the Wellman Polar Airship in Paris 


these Democratic nominees for the 
Lincoln candidates, who resigned for 
that purpose. 





the peasant villages from which the 
recruits are drawn. So _ successful 
has this double propaganda been that 
discipline is relaxing everywhere, 
and the soldiers are becoming insub- 
ordinate even in the most trusted 
regiments of the Guards. In the 
Duma whole days have been devoted 
to speeches directly bidding for mili- 
tary support. The House extends 
studied sympathy to the grievances 
of the soldiers—even the Cossacks. 
At Vladikavkas, in the Caucasus, 
delegates from all the regiments of 
the garrison held a meeting and voted 
to defend the citizens against the 
Black Hundreds in case of another 
anti-Jewish outbreak. At Kaluga 
two companies of the Ninth Infantry 
refused to fire on an assembly of 
workmen, and, when they were 
arrested, the whole regiment went 








The feature of the Democratic Con- 
vention, next to its overthrow of boss 
rule, was its enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of ‘‘ William Jennings Bryan, 
the great Democratic Commoner, 
who is now regarded as the certain 
successor of Theodore Roosevelt to 
the Presidency.’’ It thought that 
all the reputation of the Roosevelt 
Administration was due to a ‘‘ feeble 
and pretended application’’ of Mr. 
Bryan’s principles. The platform 
was thoroughgoing in its demands 
for the regulation of corporations, 
the limitation of franchises, and the 
protection of the public health against 
the manufacture and sale of impure 
food and drink. 

Although the reformers won such 
a sweeping victory last year, they 
have a harder contest ahead of them 
now. There was no plausible excuse 








on strike. The Czar’s own regi- 

ment, of which he himself is titular 

colonel, held a meeting and passed 

resolutions endorsing the program 

of Parliament, protesting against further police 
duty, and ending with the recognized motto of the 
revolutionists: ‘‘Qne for all; all for one.’’ 





ALL A MISTAKE 











HANCELLOR DAY of Syracuse University 

secured a powerful ally on June 26. Mr. J. 

_Ogden Armour returned from Europe and 
confirmed Dr. Day’s statement that the Chicago 
packers had been the victims of malicious misrep- 
resentation. Mr. Armour thinks that the entire 
merican export trade, not only in meat products 
but in other goods of all kinds, has been injured, 
perhaps to the extent of hundreds of millions of 
dollars, by *‘Socialist agitators,’’ ‘‘political revo- 
lutionists, ’’ **stump speeches,’’ and ‘‘sensational 
Journalism running amuck.’’ He does not say 


The motor sledge for traveling over ice 


PREPARING TO FLY TO THE POLE 


and of the Chicago Health Department are cited to 
show that the ‘‘plant, as a whole, is clean and 
sanitary.” The Armours ‘‘have always tried to 
keep it so.’’ They were ‘‘doing it before this agi- 
tation was dreamed of.’’ For five years or more 
they have ‘‘spent an average of more than $700,000 
a year’’ on their Chicago plant alone. ‘‘A dirty 
kitchen,’’ adds Mr. Armour with profound phi- 
losophy, ‘‘is always an extravagant kitchen. Con- 
siderations of economy alone would have made us 
keep clean.’’ 

While Mr. Armour is putting his personal word 
against the testimony of all the independent wit- 
nesses, Mr. Louis F. Swift has invited Mr. John 
Brisben Walker to make a thorough investigation 
of the plant of Swift & Co., under the conditions, 
as stated by Mr. Walker, that no compensation 
shall be paid, that the investigator shall be _per- 
sonally conducted by Mr. Swift, and that Swift & 
Co. shall bind themselves to make such improve- 
ments as Mr. Walker may deem necessary for the 
protection of the public and of the employees. 


for partizanship last year, with no 
official more important than a State 
Treasurer to be elected, but now 
there will be a Governor, a full State 
ticket, thirty-two Representatives in 
Congress, and a Legislature that will choose a 
United States Senator to succeed Mr. Knox. That 
means a great deal in Pennsylvania. 





SAFETY BY RAIL 











N the present craze for enforcing laws it has 
suddenly occurred to the Attorney-General that 
there is a national statute requiring railroads to 

install safety devices. This country has long been 
notorious for its record of railroad slaughter. Our 
reputation in that respect matches our fame for 
homicides and lynchings. In ten years our rail- 
roads have killed about eighty thousand people and 
wounded over half a million. Now Attorney-Gen- 
eral Moody has ordered suits to be brought against 
eighteen companies for violating the safety-appli- 
ance law—fifty-two suits against a single company. 
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I.—_THE SURE-CURE SCHOOL 


HOPKINS ADAMS 








The quack, who is both the ally and the rival of the patent medicine swindler, is shown in this, and the 


three forthcoming articles of this supplementary series, in his various phases. 


The remaining articles will 


treat of the Miracle-Workers (to appear August 4), the Eye-and-Ear Frauds, and the Habit-Curing Charlatans 


O PERIL in the whole range of human pa- 
thology need have any terrors for the man 
who can believe the medical advertisements in 
the newspapers. For every ill there is a ‘‘sure 
cure’ provided, in print. Dr. This is as con- 

fident of removing your cancer without the use of the 
knife as Dr. That is of eradicating your consumption 
by his marvelous new discovery, or Dr. Otherone of 
rehabilitating your kidneys, which the regular profes- 
sion has given up as a hopeless job. 

The more deadly the disease the more blatantly cer- 
tain is the quack that he alone can save you, and in 
extreme cases, where he has failed to get there 
earlier, he may even raise you from your coffin and 
restore you to your astonished and admiring friends. 
Such things have happened—in the advertising col- 
umns of the newspapers—and pitiful gropers after 
relief from suffering believe that they may happen 
again, otherwise charlatanry would cease to spread 
its daily lure. 

Advertising furnishes the surest diagnosis of quack- 
ery. Any doctor, institution, or medical concern which 
promises to cure disease, either in a public advertise- 
ment or in a circular or letter is, in its own type, 
branded ‘‘quack,’’ and the man who wastes his money 
and his health on such is the natural prey of 
the Foolkiller’s ablest assistant. 

If there is one disease more than another 
where quackery means death to the patient, it 
is tuberculosis. For, taken early, consumption 
may be cured, not by medicine, indeed, but by 
regulated diet, open air, and sunlight. Yet 
the aim of the consumption quack is either to 
draw patients to his ‘‘sanatorium,”’ often in a 
crowded city, where they wilk live under un- 
healthful conditions, or to treat them by some 
‘*special’’ method, usually a stimulant medi- 
cine, which excites the hopes while it under- 
mines the stamina of the victim. There is 
good money for the crooked doctor in tuber- 
cular diseases, because the patient usually dies 
slowly, willing to the end to give up his last 
dollar for any promise of life. A distinguished 
citizen of Cincinnati amassed a large fortune 
from his understanding of the financial possi- 
bilities of tuberculosis. Dr. Thomas W. Gray- 
don is now dead, but you wouldn’t know it 
from the circular of his Alpha Medical Insti- 
tute, which survives him. This institute 
continues to send out Dr. Graydon’s literature 
promising to cure consumption by the Andral 
Broca method, which is a combination of worth- 
less inhalation with worse than worthless medi- 
cines. The patient is encouraged to diagnose 
his own case, and this valuable hint is pressed 
upon him: ‘‘Shortness of breath upon making 
any unusual exertion . . . is a serious warning 
that the lungs are affected.”’ 


Even the Laboratories are Fakes 


That is, if a man unaccustomed to exercise 
should rush up fourteen flights of stairs, three 
steps at a leap, and should then discover that 
his breathing was somewhat labored, his proper 
course would be to rush hastily down again and 
write to Dr. Graydon for help. On this prin- 
ciple it seemed to me the Alpha Medical Insti- 
tute would require large and commodious 
quarters in which to transactats extensive busi- 
ness, and I was not surprised to note in its 
pamphlet the picture of a fine office build- 
ing bearing its sign. A visit to the given 
address in Cincinnati, however, revealed no 
such edifice as adorns the pamphlet’s pages. 
On the site where it should have stood was 
a row of dingy houses, of distinctly funereal 
aspect. In one of these, designated as ‘‘of- 
fice,’ I was received by a ‘‘manager’’ who 


seemed unaccountably perturbed at my visit. He 
was reluctant to give his name, or the name of any of 
the ‘‘consulting physicians.’’ Hecouldn’t tell me any- 
thing about the ‘‘Andral Broca method,’’ whence it got 
its name or what it meant. He couldn’t cite a single 
instance in support of the claim that the Graydon 
method ‘‘has been generally accepted and adopted by 
the leading medical authorities, and by the medical 
profession as a whole.’’ His one argument was that he 
could produce testimonials, and his one plea, that the 
Institute ought not to be ‘‘pounded,”’ as it was going 
out of business in a few months, anyway. This means 
that the field is exhausted; that, as invariably will hap- 
pen, the accumulated force of experience, proving the 
Alpha Medical Institute to be a fraud, has finally over- 
come the counter-force of its advertising. Probably its 
proprietors (I understand that Dr. Graydon’s sons have 
got rid of the business as a baneful influence upon their 
social aspirations) will presently start up under some 
other name. 

New York has had a flourishing concern of this kind, 
the Koch Consumption Cure, with branches in the 
principal cities of the country, some of which still sur- 
vive. Reuben N. Mayfield was the presiding genius of 
this hopeful scheme. Untrammeled by any meagre 
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FATHER AND FOUNDER OF A FAMILY OF QUACKS 


considerations of the law, he copyrighted the famous 
Koch’s picture for his own use, forged a document or 
two, and was doing famously when the County Medical 
Society descended upon him and he hastened to parts 
unknown to avoid forcible removal to a large sana. 
torium for the treatment of moral ailments at Sing 
Sing. The ‘‘Secretary”’ of his outfit, P. L. Anderson, 
is now running an X-Ray Consumption Cure swindle 
at 50 West Twenty-second Street, New York. ‘Koch 
Institutes’’ still flourish in other cities. 

Somewhat on the Koch concern order is a scheme 
conducted by ‘‘Dr.’’ Derk P. Yonkerman at Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan. ‘‘Dr.’’ Yonkerman is one of those 
altruists who take ‘‘a personal interest in your case.” 
He advertises a two hundred-page free medical book on 
consumption, which will prove to the dissatisfaction of 
any reasonable person that he’s got it. The reader is 
urged to fill out a symptom blank, in reply to which he 
gets a letter from John Adam May, M. D., ‘‘consulting 
physician”’ and ‘“‘specialist in tuberculosis,’’ diagnosing 
that disease, and advising the use of Tuberculozyne 
(Yonkerman’s remedy) at once. This letter, of course, 
is a form letter. I tested John Adam May, M.D., by 
sending him a list of symptoms that even a quack could 
hardly have regarded as possibly indicating tuberculosis, 
if he had considered them; but John Adam 
hadn’t the wit to see the patent trap, and 
walked in by advising me that ‘‘your symptoms 
indicate the presence of the poisonous toxins 
generated by the consumption germ.”’ ‘Tu- 
berculozyne’”’ is one of those vicious morphine 
concoctions which dull the patient’s percep- 
tions, render him insensible of the augmented 
progress of the disease, and keep him the un- 
conscious and profitable slave of the dispenser 
until death puts an end to the gruesome farce. 

The Woman’s Mutual Benefit Company of 
Joliet, Illinois, has a scheme for swindling con- 
sumptives that works pretty well. It maintains 
women agents in various towns who personally 
canvass the sick. To the pastor of an [ola 
(Kansas) church I am indebted for an illumi- 
nating instance of the company’s methods: 

‘“‘A very poor man with a wife and two 
children is dying of consumption here. The 
doctors have said he will live about two 
months. The local agent of this ‘medicine 
company’ went to see him and aroused his 
hope of recovery by telling him of the won- 
ders this stuff will do. A lodge to which he 
belongs raised about ten dollars to pay for one 
month’s treatment. He is now weaker than 
ever. About a week ago he sent for me, and 
I, thinking the end was at hand, hurried to 
him. He wanted to get twelve dollars from 
me to buy more Phosphozone! I sent for the 
agent and told her to treat the man on the 
basis of the guarantee on the label, and that 
if any physician of standing pronounced him 
cured, I would pay the bill. Needless to say, 
she wanted the money first.’’ 


Consumption Cure Frauds 


The man is since dead, and his family is 
penniless. ‘‘Phosphozone’’ is guaranteed by 
the Woman’s Mutual Benefit Company to cure 
consumption. Being a practically inert mix- 
ture of creosote and sugar, it will cure con- 
sumption just as it ‘‘cured’’ the poor dupe in 
Iola. it is a fake, pure and simple. 

Mechanical devices and new ‘‘discoveries”’ 
for curing consumption abound. The Cabinarc 
Institute of New York City advertises a Finsen- 
ray treatment which is no more the real Finsen 
ray than is a tallow-candle, being merely ordi- 
nary electric light passed through blue glass. 
There are ‘‘X-Ray’’ and Violet-Ray ‘cures, 
atomizers, vaporizers, the Bensonizer treat- 
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ment, which is admitted to some supposedly particular 
magazines, the Condor Inhalation, and other specious 
devices for the relief of consumptives. The only thing 
they actually relieve any consumptive of is money. 
One and all, they are impotent tocure. Equally to be 
shunned are the concerns which exploit private medi- 
cines, such as the Lung Germine Company of Jackson, 
Michigan, and the Sacco Institute, which “‘cures”’ 
hemorrhage in twenty-four hours by a combination of 


Benj.F Bye, M.D 


licdiarcapolis, lediara, 





A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK 
The youngest Bye sends out letters to his patients warn- 
ing them against quackery in the cancer cure business 


South African herbs. One rule can be set down for 
the whole field of tuberculosis remedies; every adver- 
tisement of a consumption cure cloaks a swindle. 


The Cancer Vampire 


The same is true of cancer cures. In this depart- 
ment of quackery the Bye family is preeminent. The 
family practise has split, owing to business differences, 
the father and one son conducting separate and rival 
establishments in Indianapolis and the two other sons 
operating from Kansas City. The fountain-head of the 
Bye fakery is D. M. Bye, president of the Dr. D. M. 
Bye Combination Oil Cure Company of Indianapolis. 

hat kind of a ‘‘doctor’’ ‘‘Dr.’’ Bye is, I do not know, 
but he is notan M. D. Perhaps he isa D.D. He has 
founded a little church in Indianapolis with the money 
extracted from his dupes, a type of financial penance 
made familiar by men of more conspicuous standing in 
the world. Dr. Bye slavers with piety in his ‘‘litera- 
ture.” “‘Surely God’s blessing attends the oil cure.”’ 
“We ask the prayers of God’s people that we may 
keep humble, meek, and lowly in heart like Jesus 
would have us. So we pray.’’ After which, this Uriah 
Heep of the quack business turns to and swindles the 
credulous patients who are misled by his religious pre- 
tenses, contributing a tithe of the blood-money to his 
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private church. Quite frequently I heard in Indian- 
apolis that whatever might be said of ‘‘Dr.’’ Bye’s busi- 
ness, he was ‘‘such a good man, and so unassuming; 
runs that church at his own expense.’’ ‘Truly it pays 
Uriah to be ’umble and pious. 

It is against the Bye principle to use the knife. Such 
is the inference from the advertising. ‘‘The knife, 
even in the hands of the most skilled operators, proves 
as deadly as the disease.’’ What would be the advan- 
tage of undergoing surgical operation, anyway, when 
“our treatment gives universal satisfaction,’’ and is 
declared to meet with ‘‘ almost universal success’’? 

‘‘Almost universal success’’ is rather an elastic term, 
if one may credit Dr. L. T. Leach, the present manager 
of the ‘‘Dr.’’? D. M. Bye Company. Dr. Leach, appar- 
ently forgetful of his advertising, frankly stated to me 
that the Bye treatment cured about ten per cent of 
the cases of genuine, malignant cancer, and he wished 
to exclude from this sarcoma,.one of the commonest 
and the most deadly form, on the ground that it was 
not cancer at all! Asked to reconcile his ninety per 
cent of cases lost with his claim of ‘‘almost universal 
success,’’ he found no answer. ‘‘We do as well as 
anybody can do,’’ he said. 

Even if this were so—and I leave to the reader’s 
judgment young Dr. Leach’s implied claim of equality 
with the most eminent surgeons in the country—the 
fact remains that the Dr. D. M. Bye Combination Oil 
treatment is built on charlatanry, since, by the admis- 
sion of its manager, it performs at most only a small 
percentage of what it promises. As for the surgeon’s 
knife, the knife which ‘‘proves as deadly as the dis- 
ease,’’ etc., it is habitually used in the Bye establish- 
ment. This, on the explicit admission of Dr. Leach. 


From Bye to Bye 


Across the street from the Dr. D. M. Bye offices is the 
‘‘down-town office and laboratory’’ of Dr. B. F. Bye. 
In the circulars this is pictured as a large and com- 
modious brick building, standing far back in an im- 
posing shaded yard. The picture is purely imaginary. 
So is that of the doctor’s ‘‘Sanatorium’’ in the same 
pamphlet. The B. F. Bye outfit is ensconced in a shabby 
wooden house close to the street, and the ‘‘office and 
laboratory’’ are little more imposing inside than out- 
side. The younger Bye makes the preposterous claim 
of eighty-two per cent of ‘‘complete recoveries.’’ His 
‘*remedy’’ consists of a sort of paste of clay, glycerin, 
salicylic acid, and oil of wintergreen; a mixture of 
cathartics for internal use; a vaseline preparation; and 
the oil itself, which is ordinary commercial cottonseed 
oil with an infusion of vegetable matter, probably 
hyoscyamus. And with this combination he proposes 
to remove cancer and cure the condition that causes 
it! His treatment wouldn’t remove a wart or curea 
mosquito bite. 

Dr. B. F. Bye’s correspondence is replete with un- 
conscious humor; vzde this sample from his ‘‘hurry-up”’ 
form-letter: ‘‘When I pause and consider the amount 
of quackery and humbuggery practised all over the 
country, it is not difficult to understand why the 
afflicted hesitate to accept new treatment, no matter 
how logical it may be.”’ 

He belongs to most of the fake medical organizations 
in the country, whose diplomas (purchased) he proudly 
displays on his walls. The remaining two members of 
this estimable clan doa ‘‘soothing, balmy oil’’ business, 
under the title, ‘The Dr. Bye Company, Kansas City.”’ 
They make the same ridiculous claims, and, from the 
bulk of their advertising, would seem to be prospering 
beyond the other branches at present. 

Another quack family with a cancer branch is the 
Kilmer family of Binghamton, New York. Kilmer’s 
Swamp Root, one of the most blatant of the patent- 
medicine swindles, was devised by Dr. S. Andral Kil- 
mer, who sold out years ago (although Swamp Root 
dupes are still urged to write to him), and is now propri- 
etor of a ‘‘CanCertorium,’’ and an itinerant charlatan. 
‘‘Cancer’s First Conqueror’’ is his modest description 
of himself. e “‘itinerates’’ through the large towns 
and small cities of New York State, advertising like 
Barnum’s circus. Free consultation, remedies at three 
dollars a week, and treatment at two dollars a week, 
constitute his traveling plan. At his CanCertorium 
at Binghamton, New York, the charges are higher. A 
campus caretaker at Hamilton College, afflicted with 
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facial cancer, went to Dr. Kilmer’s CanCertorium 
ona fund raised for him among the undergraduates, 
who did not know the nature of the institution. He 
was provided with all the liquor he could drink, 
evidently with a view to keeping him drugged, until 
Kilmer had extracted eight hundred dollars from him, 
when the progress of his disease was so marked that 
he became frightened and left, going to a reputable 
surgeon, who at once operated. He is now back at 
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A STRONGLY ENDORSED QUACK 


Of the ten statements which Dr. Curry prints under his picture, three 
are true, one other is probably true, and the remaining six are lies 


work. This man kept track of seven of the CanCer- 
torium patients whom he came to know well, of whom, 
so he tells me, five died and the other two are a 
parently going the same way. Dr. S. Andral Kilmer 
represents an old, picturesque, and fast-disappearing 
tribe of bunco-artists, and when his side whiskers dis- 
appear from the pages of the small city dailies, those 
publications will be the less amusing, though the more 
respectable for the loss. 


An Ananias of Quackdom 


Much more up-to date in his methods is Dr. G. M. 
Curry of Lebanon, Ohio. I don’t want to overrate Dr. 
Curry in his own department of human activity, but he 
seems to me, on the whole, one of the most eminent 
all-around liars I have encountered anywhere in Quack- 
dom. According to his own statements Dr. Curry has 
discovered not only the germ of cancer, but also a sure 
cure forit. Any kind of cancer is easy for him. ‘‘Worst 
cases cured in twenty days. To use other treatment 
simply invites death.’’ Thus his advertising, which 
seems hardly fair to his fellow-fakers. 

The fact is, of course, that Dr. Curry can not cure 
cancer, and he knows that he can not. He has 
not found and identified ‘‘the real cancer organism,”’ 


























Dr. B. F. Bye’s “ down-town” office and laboratory, as represented in his booklets, 
surrounded by broad lawns and shade trees-—-which exist in Dr. Bye’s mind only 
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Dr. B. F. Bye’s office as it actually is at 301 North Illinois Street, Indianapolis. The 
brick building in the rear is a hotel, in no way connected with Dr. Bye’s establishment 
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as he claims, and his statement to 
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this effect is a deliberate falsehood. 

He exploits himself as a member 
of the Ohio and Kentucky State 
Medical Societies, which he is not, 
and Surgeon for the Inter-Urban 
Railway Company of Cincinnati, 
which writes me that he is not in 
their employ; also examining physi- 
cian for the New York Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the Prudential Life Insurance 
Company, and other similar organ- 
izations. His commission with the 
latter company was terminated in 
1897, the New York Mutual got rid 
of him as soon as the nature of his 
business became known to them, and 
the Massachusetts Mutual informs 
me that he hasn’t done any work for 
them for nearly ten years. One of 
his principal advertised connections, 
however, is sound; he is a pension 
examiner for the United States Gov- 
ernment, and makes use of the pres- 
tige attaching to his office for the 
furtherance of his disreputable busi- 
ness. In his enterprise he has the 
support of Lebanon's *‘best citizens,”’ 
including County Treasurer Lewis, 








was merely defending the Principle 
of fraudulent advertising for the sake 
of its own profits. How direct] 
these were involved I discovered only 
when I found that the “Nationg| 
Advertiser’’ is issued from the to: 
floor of the Ascatco building, by one 
of the ‘‘Ascatco”’ Hills, and is practi. 
cally an Ascatco concern. 

The kidney cures are a large and 
growing class; conspicuous amon 
them are the Pape Company of Cin. 
cinnati; Dr. Irving S. Mott of the 
same city, who used the name of the 
Harvard Medical School, which he 
has never seen, against its protest 
until the magazines and newspapers 
being warned, refused his advertise. 
ments; the Church Kidney Cure 
crowd, the Fulton Company of San 
Francisco, and many others which 
make unfulfillable promises to cure 
Bright’s disease and diabetes. This 
type of enterprise, at its worst (and 
it is equally typical, in its general 
workings, of all quack institutions), is 
well described by a young physician 
who took employment in a ‘kidney. 
cure’’ concern, but ‘‘got disgusted 
and quit,’’ to use his own phrase, 








Sheriff Gallaher, Recorder Spence, 
Auditor Stillwell, Judge O’Neall, 
Attorneys Wright and Runyan, 
Bankers Wood and Eulass, and sev- 
eral other prominent inhabitants. 

Hear their pronunciamento: 

“Dr. Curry is no quack. His remedy is no 
fake. Both are entitled to the fullest confidence 
of cancer sufferers, and Lebanon is proud of his 
success.’”’ 

To controvert such a galaxy of expert testimony 
as this is risky. Yet, on the strength of Dr. Curry’s 
own testimony in letter and advertisement, I will ad- 
venture it. Dr. Curry zs a quack. His remedy zs a 
fake. And the highly respectable citizens who bolster 
it are, giving them the benefit of the doubt, the dupes 
of an arrant swindler. : 

I can’do no more than mention, by way of warning, 
a scoundrel who endeavors to frighten women into 
taking his treatment by advertising in the papers 
‘‘In woman’s breast any lump is cancer.’’ He calls 
himself S. R. Chamlee, M.D., Ph.S., and conducts his 
business from St. Louis. ‘‘Dr.’’ Ohliger of Toledo 
is also a faker to beware of. He is something of a 
ghoul, too, since he uses the name of the late Presi- 
dent Harper, of Chicago University, as a case that 
could have been saved by his treatment. 


The Ascatco Lie 


In one of the patent medicine articles I touched 
briefly upon a product known as Ascatco. Properly 
Ascatco belongs to the domain of quackery, since it 
is not sold, like patent medicine, through the drug 
stores, but is ‘‘dispensed’’ from the Austrian Dis- 
pensary, on West Twenty-fifth Street, New York 
City. It makes claim to being a sure cure for catarrh 
and asthma, and its newspaper advertising, which 
is all of the ‘‘ paid reading matter’’ variety, mas- 
querading as telegraphic or cable news, exploits 
it as an Austrian product, ‘the discovery of dis- 
tinguished savants, endorsed by leading Euro- 
pean scientists and by United States Consular 
reports. One Leonard Hill is the presiding 
genius of the Austrian Dispensary. He wished 
to exhibit to me an extensive collection of testi- 
monials, but did not wish to answer certain 
— regarding the nature of Ascatco. 

ere are some of the points upon which he 
declined to enlighten me: Whereabouts in 
Austria Ascatco is made? by whom it is made? 
what European savants endorse it? what con- 
sular reports approve it? whence emanate the 
‘“‘“cablegrams”’ as to its virtues, printed in the 
newspapers and paid for by the Ascatco com- 
pany? As he would not answer my queries I 
must do my best to answer them myself. As- 
catco is not made in Austria; it is made in this 
country to the order of the Ascatco company. 
Its ‘‘cablegrams’’ are manufactured by the 
company? It is not endorsed by any European 
savants. As to consular support of the stuff, 
the only available consular report upon it (to 
the use of which it is perfectly welcome) is a 
statement made, on the authority of two of 
the leading official pharmacists of Austria, by 
Mr. McFarland, American Consul at Reichen- 
berg, Austria: 

‘*Both [official pharmacists] state that ‘As- 
catco’ is not an Austrian product, does not 
appear on any official list, is not on sale in 
Austria, and is by name or otherwise utterly 
unknown.”’ 


A Minor Quackery 


The product itself is a strong solution of 
arsenious oxide, one twenty-fifth of a grain toa 
seven-drop dose, and is by no means a safe thing 
for an uninstructed layman to experiment upon 
himself with. My visit to the Austrian Dispen- 
sary opened up a minor and quite unexpected 
vista of quackery. From time to time a curious 
little publication calling itself the ‘‘ National 
Advertiser’? has been indulging in ‘‘canned 
editorial’? arguments, attacking COLLIER’s for 
its patent medicine articles, and upholding the 


and 322 East 6th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FAKE HOME OF A FAKE MEDICINE 


This picture is taken from the Alpha Medical Institute’s booklet, which asserts that this is their headquarters at 316, 318, 320, 
The photograph below shows the houses at 316 and 318 East 6th St. in that city 




















Actual appearance of the buildings at 316-318 East 6th St., Cincinnati, 
where the Alpha Medical Institute’s “* laboratory’? is supposed to stand 


and is now a reputable practitioner 
in a Southern city. Driven by 
necessity, shortly after graduating 
from a medical college of stand- 
ing, he became ‘‘case-taker’’ (al- 
leged diagnostician) in one branch 
; of the St. John’s Medical Institute 
which operated bunco factories in Baltimore, St. 
Paul, and Kansas City. 

“I remember the ‘great laboratory,’’’ he writes 
‘‘where the remedies were prepared in lots labeled 
No. 1, 2, 3, 4 up to 72, and the great case-taker 
(myself ) made the diagnoses in the front office and 
prescribed 1, 2, or 3, as required for the case. These 
valuable remedies cost one cent each bottle, except 
72, which cost two cents. In no case must the cost of 
treatment be more than ten cents per month per 
patient. On one occasion the genius who got up 
our. advertising had failed to get from the engraver 
some fierce uric acid crystal illustrations to fit the 
story of how they ground through tissues, tearing up 
heart, lung, kidney, etc. In reality the pictures were 
borrowed from a publisher of school-books, ané were 
not uric acid crystals at all, but sfarfish.” 


Motto: ‘‘ Keep ’em Sick!’’ 


When the St. John’s Medical Institute changed 
hands (transferring its patients to the new manage- 
ment as one of the chief assets) the ‘‘case-taker’’ left 
and took a position with the Copeland Medical In- 
stitute of Des Moines, Iowa (which pretends to cure 
nearly everything), where, to quote his own words, 
‘‘the office girl made the diagnoses and the labora- 
tory was presided over by an expert chemist at seven 
dollars per week, who was a graduate from the Cham- 
berlain Remedy Company, where he had taken a 
course in bundle-wrapping.”’ 

‘“‘Under our treatment,’’ he writes, ‘‘there were 
hopeless incurables who had given up a fee every 
month for periods varying from one month to 
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eight years, in one case. The policy was, when 
you couldn’t keep the sucker under treatment 
any longer, to tease a testimonial out of him 
by some means. Well, we were a sweet bunch 
of philanthropists, and our motto was, ‘A cured 
patient pays no fee. Keep ’em sick!’ which 
was done by ‘suggestion’ for longer or shorter 
periods. Over thirty thousand people were 
treated from this office.”’ 

This gives a fair notion of the class of service 
furnished by the medical outlaws. 

Various publications, lecturers, renegade phy- 
sicians, hospitals, and institutes batten para- 
sitically on the vested interests of quackery. 
A fake concern, called the Viavi Company, 
which preys upon impressionable women, has 
organized an elaborate ‘‘lecture bureau,”’ mostly 
women and clergymen, to spread its doctrines, 
the chief of which is that every woman has 
something wrong with her, and that whatever 
it is, Viavi preparations alone will cure it. A 
Chicago woman, who received an invitation to 
one of these lectures through a friend, lays 
bare the whole ‘‘game’’ ina fewsentences: _ 

“After the lady lecturer finished her dis- 
course, it became evident to me that there was 
no one present who was exempt from the need 
of ‘Viavi,’ from the actions and words of the 
lecturer, and also, I’m sorry to say, from the 
words of the ladies.’’ 


The Special Agents of Quackery 


The same old ‘‘skin game’; get your victim 
to worrying, and she’ll buy your medicine. 
‘‘Viavi Hygiene,’’ of course, is based on the 
fallacy of diagnosing and treating by mail. 

Two alleged publications have for some time 
been making a living as special agents of 
quackery. One, the ‘‘New York Health Jour- 
nal,”’ has lately quit the field, by reason of the 
death of its “editor.” It got out a number 
whenever enough quacks and fraud-medicines 
could be found to pay for its editorial space. }t 
had no real existence as a magazine, and its 
‘professional contributors’? were myths. Any- 
thing was grist to its mill; it even printed 








nocence I had supposed that the little magazine 


FRONT PAGE OF FAKE CANCER CURE PUBLICATION 


solemn editorial endorsements of such roaf- 
ing farces as Liquozone and Vite Ore. The 
(Continued on page 22) 
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TRUST MEN GO TO JAIL 


Five of Toledo’s leading ice merchants convicted of conspiracy 








By BRAND | WHITLOCK 








Mr. Whitlock is the present Mayor of Toledo, and ts often spoken of as the political legatee of ‘*Sam’’ Jones, 


who was famous as the ‘‘Golden Rule’ Mayor of that City. 


three popular novels. 

















LYMAN W. WACHENHEIMER 


Prosecuting Attorney of Lucas County, Ohio, who conducted the 
cases which resulted in putting members of the Ice Trust in jail 


HE other morning five men stood before Judge 
Kinkade in the criminal division of the Court of 
Common Pleas. They were all citizens of Toledo, 

“eminent citizens,’’ as the saying is; that is, they were 
well dressed, had money, were successful in business, 
and respected in the community. But they had been 
indicted a month before for entering into an agreement 
to raise the price of ice, in which they dealt. One of 
them had been tried before a jury and convicted; 
thereupon the others had pleaded guilty. That morn- 
ing, then, they were to receive the sentence of the 
court. Their lawyers, also eminent—the best of the 
Toledo bar, in fact—were with them and, of course, 
made speeches. When all the lawyers had spoken, and 
the judge had spoken, and the formalities had been 
observed, the judge pronounced sentence. The sen- 
tence was that the ice men pay each a fine of $5,000 and 
be imprisoned in the Toledo Workhouse for one year. 
This was the maximum sentence under the law. 

It was just as the noon editions of the newspapers 
said—the prisoners, as it was necessary to call them, 
were stunned. The spectators—the courtroom was 
crowded with what is known as a representative gath- 














R. A. Beard (in the centre), one of Toledo’s “foremost citi- 
zens,” who has gone to jail for putting up the price of ice 


ering, that is, there were lawyers, officials, politicians, 
reporters, prominent citizens, etc.—the spectators in- 
haled a deep breath, exhaled a unisonant sigh, and 
then burst into nervous, excited, though decorously 
suppressed, conversation. It all made a great sensa- 
tion in the city. The city, however, was prepared for 
that; the Ice Trust had been giving it sensations ever 
since March, when people were beginning to think of 
spring, and then summer. 

But the city was not prepared for the sensation 
the affair created all over the country; it had not 
expected first-page stories and heavy editorials in all 
the leading newspapers in the land. Why this wide- 
spread interest so that, for instance, COLLIER’S must 
have an article? 

Other men had stood in the criminal division of the 
Common Pleas Court in Toledo, and been sentenced 
for violating laws; scores on scores of them, hundreds 
of them, a long, haggard, pitiable but unpitied proces- 
sion, had passed that very way for years and years, and 
they had been given sentences more severe, more ter- 
rible, than this; nearly all of them had been sentenced 
to the Ohio Penitentiary—a much worse place than the 
Toledo Workhouse, by the way, or for that matter, a 
much worse place than any other prison in the land. 
They had been sentenced to long terms of years, or for 
life; now and then, to be: killed with an electric wire. 
There had been no excitement, no sighs (except from 
the prisoners), no sensation, no first-page stories, no 
heavy editorials; certainly, no national interest. 

Furthermore, the crime—it was also necessary to call 
this a crime—was not new or unusual. Other men, in- 
deed, had been indicted even in Toledo for violating 
this very same Ohio law against trusts. The crime 
was a mere repetition, it had been committed many 
times before. Certainly, there was no news, as the re- 
porters say, in the fact that men had formed a trust. 
They had been forming trusts all over the country for 
years and years; they had been raising, arbitrarily, 
heartlessly, and in cold blood, the prices of the neces- 
saries of life. ‘There were worse trusts, at least bigger 
trusts, than the Toledo Ice Trust; for instance, the 
Coal Trust, the Oil Trust, the Beef Trust, the Sugar 
Trust—a hundred other trusts. Rich men had long 
ago repealed the law of supply and demand, and every- 
body knew it, and had suffered from it. No detail was 
missing, not even the railroad rebate, standing in the 
shadow behind the trust, whereby the Ice Trust might 
be traced, as Lincoln Steffens says all graft can be 
traced, to the System. No, there was nothing new, 
nothing unusual, about this trust; nothing that had 
not been done a hundred, a thousand, times before. 
This little trust was a mere imitator. 


The Eminent Citizens and the Criminal Classes 


The shock, the sensation, the news value in that 
commonplace criminal court scene lay in the fact, 
doubtless, that the five eminent citizens were standing 
there at all to receive sentence, or, receiving sentence, 
that they should have been committed to prison. By 
all the precedents, as they were men of position, with 
money and good clothes, and especially magnates who 
knew their business, they should never have been in- 
dicted at all, or, being indicted, should not have been 
found guilty, or, at the very least, we may say that 
some flaw should have been found in the indictment. 
But none of these things happened. The precedents 
were all rudely violated. After the first man, Miller, 
had been tried and found guilty, his associates rushed 
to cover, pleaded guilty, begged for mercy, and hoped 
for the best. They say now that they expected a fine 
merely; that is, they still had faith in precedent and 
the System. Respectable men in building prisons 
didn’t intend them for themselves, of course. 

But men with money had actually been put to prison 
for having been, or having attempted to be, financiers. 
That is, members of the ruling class had been con- 
demned by their own laws. That was the story, as the 
reporters and correspondents instantly saw. What had 
gone wrong this time? Why had the System for once 
failed to work? 

The answer, after all, is quite simple. Personality. 
It was personality working here—the most potent force 
in human affairs, and the one, strangely enough, which 
men oftenest fail to take into account. That is, per- 
sonality untrammeled, free to express itself. 

In the courtroom that morning were two personali- 
ties, one the judge, Reynolds R. Kinkade, who had 
presided at the trial, received the subsequent plea of 
guilty, and pronounced that rude sentence, a sentence, 
by the way, tempered with justice—yes, justice, which 
does not always enter into the sentence of criminal 
courts—because Judge Kinkade intimated that if the 
ice men would restore their excessive profits and agree 
to disagree about prices in the future, he might modify 





Mr. Whitlock ts also well known as the author of 
Like the two officials he describes, Mayor Whitlock owes allegiance to no political machine 
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REYNOLDS R. KINKADE 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas of Toledo, who sentenced to jail 
five of the most prominent citizens of the city for raising the price of ice 


his sentence and moderate some of its severities. The 
other personality was that of Lyman W. Wachenheimer, 
the prosecuting attorney of Lucas County, who had 
drawn the indictments (without the usuai flaws) and 
had prosecuted the indicted men just as if they be- 
longed to what some people call the criminal classes, 
whatever that phrase may mean. 

But first, as Turgénieff says, let us make the indul- 
gent reader acquainted with Lyman W. Wachenheimer. 
The papers in Toledo call him ‘‘the little Judge,”’ not 
because he is so little, but because they like him. He 
is not large, but he has a stocky, well-knit frame that 
shows hard muscles and the strong fibre of aman. He 
has a round head covered with short hair, of that color 
known as sandy; and his head gives, somehow, the im- 
pression of being hard, as if it could withstand many 
blows of fate and other things. He has a pleasant, 
open, frank, good-looking, smooth-shaven face, blue 
eyes, thin, level lips, and a firm jaw. He is young, 
with prodigious energy, a hard worker, and a fighter. 
The first four months of his term as prosecuting attor 
ney he worked and fought without salary, the machine 
he helped to defeat having, as the phrase is, turned a 

(Continued on page 24) 

















Two of Toledo’s convicted ice merchants: R. A. Beard (wearing cap) and 
R. C, Lemmon (wearing derby). Both have been convicted of conspiracy 
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LOST 


THE MYSTERIOUS PERSONALITY OF BUCK MACDONALD, LATE OF TANGIER 


By 


WROTE down all this, once, for an old French doc- 

tor who lived in a little house out behind Tangier 

when I was in those parts—and who lives there 

still, I suppose, unless the liquor has got him, or 

that Jewish ex-dancing girl of his has been putting 
arsenic into his food. He was an odd old chap—a gen- 
tleman, once, I’m sure. He had several languages and 
nearly every dialect in Morocco, and the wreck of a fine 
singing voice which he used to exercise when he was 
full of absinthe, up on the roof of his house, under the 
stars. Many’s the night I’ve spent with him up there 
—just him and me and the moon, with the countryside 
below all washed in green light and the city lying to 
the north, beyond the groves, whitish, like a great 
huddle of tombstones. We were always company 
enough for each other in the 
shank of the evening, for then we 
talked of the ends of the earth, and 
we’d both been there. But some- 
times, when we were well going, he 
used to get a little profuse in his 
ideas and have up that Jewess of 
his, in her bangles and sequins, 
to dance for us—not café style, 
though, for, as I say, he was still 
something of a gentleman. They 
were good nights, sure enough, and 
they made us forget what we’d been | 
once and why we had to lie around 
in such shabby corners of the world 
now. But neither of us ever spoke 
of that. 

When all this, that I’m going to 
write about, was finished up—that 
is, when Buck MacDonald died— 
the old Frenchman says to me one 
night: ‘‘ You were with him through 
all that business and you’re the one 
who knows the truth of it. I want 
you to put it all down on paper— 
the story of his last days—and give 
it to me.’’ I said I should never 
be able to do it; if Buck himself 
could have written it out it would 
have been soon done, for Buck had 
education; but as for me, I had 
none and no imagination either. 
But the old Frenchman says: 
“*That’s why you shall do it—be- 
cause you’ve no imagination and 
little enough understanding of 
some things you’ve seen and be- 
cause you'll set them all down just 
as I want them, quite bare, as a 
man with imagination could not.” 
So, just to humor him, I went at it 
and wrote everything I could re- 
member about the last days of 
Buck MacDonald. When I gave 
the finished tale to the old chap, 
up on his roof one night, he read 
it through and then whispers to 
me: ‘‘Do you know what I’m hold- 
ing here in my hand?’ ‘‘What 
then?’ I asks him. ‘‘A little frag- 
ment of the Great Secret,’’ says he, 
just like that—‘‘a little fragment 
of the Great Secret.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ says I to myself, ‘‘that’s 
the absinthe working, I suppose.”’ 
And he did get uncommon bad that 
night, knocking the glasses about 
with big gestures and singing 
things that made me prickle all 
over my head and, shaking my 
writing in my face, roaring: ‘‘What 
have I here? You fool; you’ve 
stood face to face with the naked 
Truth, and written it down and you 
don’t know it. Pig of a fool, not 
to know it!’’ Well, I couldn’t take 
offense, seeing the shape he was in; 
presently I had to take his head 
and the Jewess his feet, and we 
put him into bed, with my story 
tight in his arms. Le 


STEPHEN 


Well, I’ve got that low now; it’s for that I’m writ- 
ing it all out again, but this is the last time. It’s 
very hard on me; I’m not the man I was, and I 
can’t sit at it for any length of time—my nerves 
being all gone, from one reason and another. But 
here it is, with nothing left out, for, having loved 
Buck MacDonald in my own way like a_ brother, 
I’ve never forgotten the least of it, and I expect I 
never shall—if my wits last until I’m jerked up in 
front of the Throne. 


I MET Buck MacDonald half-way up the first alley I 

climbed in Tangier. He stood in the turn of the way 
against a blue-washed wall, like a rock in a current of 
blind beggars and starved donkeys and such riffraff, 











A long time after, I told that story 
of Buck MacDonald to another man 
who writes for a living. When I’d 
finished, he was all in a twitter 
for me to scribble it out for him. 
‘‘Well,’’ I says, ‘‘this is a pretty business! Every time 
I tell this story it sets people crazy, and I must write 
it out for them. Write it out yourself; it’s your kind 
of job—mine’s another sort.’’ ‘‘I’d ruin it!’’ he cries 
out. ‘‘It must be written by you and no one else. If 
you will write it out for me, I’ll pay you enough 
money for it to keep you drunk for a week.”’ 


He stood in the turn of the way, like a rock in a current of beggars and such riffraff 


and the sun came down between the dirty old houses 
and splashed over him there. A fine, tall, good-looking 
man he was, standing there with his hands in his 
pockets and his big chest out, and the point of his 
black beard up, looking down his nose at me climbing 
up from the pier. I says to myself: ‘‘There’s a bold 
man and’’—while I came nearer—‘‘what’s more, a bad 
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one.’’ For it was in the set of his shoulders that he 
was bold enough for any uses, and in his face that he 
was bad enough. 

When I came near him I got mixed up and hustled 
about in a jam in the midst of the alley. There was 
some cursing in various languages, and at that Buck 
MacDonald gives a big laugh and comes rolling over, 
‘‘And who may you be,”’ he says, ‘‘who slangs these 
cattle in Afghan horse-dealers’ slang and decorates that 
with Bokharan camelmen’s compliments?’ ‘‘Why,” 
says I, ‘‘I’m doing my best with what languages | 
have; to tell the truth, being a stranger hereabout, | 
must scatter what I know like shot and chance hitting 
something with it. And who may you be, who knows 
Bokharan when you hear it?’ ‘‘I think I’m what you 
are, then,’’ says he, looking me in 
the eye, ‘‘a citizen of the world.” 
“Well,’’ says I, ‘‘when two such 
meet there’s only one thing to do, 
Will you show me a hotel?” ‘J’ 
do better,’’ says he, grinning, 
‘‘and you’ll come along with me, 
for I’m lonely in this rotten town, 
and you’re the man I’ve been look- 
ing for.’’ 

He took me into the heart of the 
place, and up a dirty alley there- 
abouts was a café, and over the 
café was Buck MacDonald's ménage 
—four rooms about a mezzanine 
balcony, like, opening on the court 
below, and the exclusive privileges 
of the roof. ‘‘Small, but neat,”’ says 
he, leading me around, ‘and pri- 
vate, if you don’t mind noise next 
door to your privacy ; for sometimes 
the row downstairs is astonishing— 
we get it most when they have 
parties in the patio below, what 
with the girls, and the guests 
breaking the true religion with 
liquors. But up here you could set 
the place afire, and nobody would 
come up and ask about it. And as 
for our own kind, I never saw a 
white face in this alley before 
yours. They get my money down- 
stairs, you see, and I get the priv- 
acy, which I like. I make you free 
of the place; if you want chaste 
seclusion and my society while 
you’re in these parts, hang up your 
hat. There are two clean beds, 
and I can’t use but one.’’ 

Well, the long and short of it was 
that I stayed, and it was a queer 
life we two led there. Two of the 
rooms we slept in; then there wasa 
kitchen where a black boy cooked 
our food while one of us watched 
him, for we had some pretty good 
things in the place and a rascal 
with a couple of pennies could buy 
a handful of corrosive sublimate 
in the market any day; and then 
there was our living room, not a 
bad place at all, with divans and 
latticed windows, and a plaster 
ceiling all picked out in patterns 
like an embroidered counterpane. 
The café-keeper used to board his 
dancing girls in these rooms, but 
when Buck MacDonald came look- 
ing for lodgings they were bundled 
out. YetI don’t think the smell of 
musk ever quite got out of the 
place. We would prowl at night 
sometimes to the old French Doc- 
tor’s behind the town—it was Buck 
introduced me there—and some- 
times knocking around the alleys, 
in places where you’d think a white 
man’s life was worth about a pinch 
of tobacco. But no harm ever came 
to Buck MacDonald —then. He 
was as bold and proud as any Moor 
among them, and he could bubble 
away to them for hours in theif 
own brand of Arabic—and, to tell 
the truth, he looked a little like a 
big Moor himself, with his pale 
skin and peaked, black beard and shining eyes. 
think you could slip on a turban and a k’sa and go 
praying in their mosques,’’ I said to him, ‘‘ without 
the least danger.’’ ‘‘And how do you know but 
have?’ says he. I think he would, too, for the very 
devilment of it. 

I know there was one bold thing he used to do of 
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nights that worried me when [ found it out, and that 
was traveling over the roofs. Ina rough, hooded jellab 
and Moorish slippers he’d go, out through our lattices 
and across the top of the next house, and so away, from 
roof to roof, in the shadows, to where there was an 
archway over the next street. I never knew just how 
far he went. He was angry enough the first time I 
waylaid him, climbing back, but I stood him out. 
“Jel end, some fine night,” says I, ‘“‘by your never 
getting back at all.’’ ‘‘Mind your affairs and I’ll mind 
mine,” says he, looking very black. ‘“‘Am I to wear a 
lijam bit in my mouth for the likes of you? Keep away 
from my play.”” ‘‘Play!” I cried out, ‘‘God save you, 
MacDonald, you might as soon play with a nestful of 
cobras as this game! You’re not new to this sort of 
country, and you know I’m speaking the truth.’’ 
“Yes,” he answered back, “‘I know it well, and that’s 
why this game has a tang to it that I care for. At 
least, while I’m flirting so with my friend, the big 
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‘‘Catullus,’’ says he, very short, wincing a little, for 
something. ‘‘A stranger to me,’’ says I. He got up 
without answering and went to the window. ‘‘Oh, 
God,”’ says he, looking out at the dark, ‘‘it’s a lonely 
mind I have these days, and I should let the better 
part of it die; for I’m alone in the desert, now, and 
there’ll never be company for it any more.’’ ‘‘What 
are you getting at?’’ I blurts out. ‘‘ That I’m not 
good enough for you?’’ ‘‘You’re good enough,”’ says 
he, twisting up his face with a poor sort of grin; 
‘‘you’re plenty good enough for me, brother O’Hara.”’ 
That was the name I went by at that time. 

But it was plain to me I wasn’t good enough, for all 
his saying to the contrary. There’s no doubt that if 
you’re not a gentleman you can never quite understand 
one; and I couldn’t ever quite understand Buck Mac- 
Donald. He had queer streaks enough, but the queer- 
est was that I have mentioned—his taste for Latin. 
It was near a mania with him, Latin was; he was 
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me at all, ‘‘I must live beside the sea, where I can see 
the ships come in.’’ Well, you can understand, from 
one thing and another, that he was a queer man. But 
he got closer to me, with all that, than any other man 
ever did, so that when the smash came— * 

I’ll tei! at siice how it came, and get it over with. 


HEP gone out, late one night, in his Moor’s clothes, 

across the roofs. There was a party on downstairs; 
the courtyard full of men, smoking kief and drinking, 
and the music going at a crazy rate—pipes, drums, 
everything. I was leaning in the dark against the wall 
behind our balcony, looking down at them. There were 
four girls dancing, all red in the torchlight, and all 
around them a solid, smoky ring of turbans. Just when 
they were going the worst, I heard something in the 
living room behind me, threshing around on the floor. 
I went in and struck a light and held itdown. Mother 
of God—I’ll never forget that! It was Buck MacDon- 





We 


Scythe-bearer, I’m not thinking of other things. You’re 

a better man to-day,’’ says he, ‘‘than Iam; for little 

diversions blot out little twitches of conscience, but it 
takes a fearsome diversion when your conscience is 
— two. Now we will drop this affair, you and I. 
elah!’’ 

I haven’t the gift of writing Buck MacDonald’s 
speeches the way he made them, for his words were 
mostly fine and long, and he talked beautiful sometimes, 
so that I knew from the first he was another gentleman 
born who had some good cause to stick himself away in 
a mean place. I’ve seen more of them in wandering 
upand down the world—there was the little French doc- 
tor, for one, right outside this same town, and for an- 
other there was a man I met, crying drunk and ragged, 
in a cheap bazaar house in Jaipur, singing a song in 
English about a rosary —‘‘ The hours,”’ he sings, ‘that I 
have spent with thee’’—till it made me sick all over to 
hear him, and I’m not very soft at that. 

But Buck MacDonald was the beat of them all. I 
don’t think there’s any queer place in the world he 
hadn’t been to, and the different languages he had in 
his head would burst another man’s skull. And not 
only languages you can use nowadays, but some that 
nearly everybody has forgotten and that will never do 
any one the least good. Latin, for instance, he had. 
Often and often I’ve heard him, at night, reciting that 
Jargon, beating time with his long arms and rolling the 
words around in his mouth as though he loved them. 
T knew by the lilt of it that it was mostly rimes, and it 
sound fine, for he had a great, deep voice like a 

oorish muédhdhin’s and the words came out like the 

m of a bell. ; 
a “e had one rime in Latin about a girl named 
Sdia, so he said—a foolish little thing about her 
Sparrow dying—and when he came to that one his 
voice would go soft with a little shake in it, like a 
singer's, and almost always, afterward, he’d sit still, 
ooking quite through me for a long time. ‘‘Well,’’ I 
Says to myself, ‘‘there’s songs in the Kashmir hills that 
set men to cutting throats, and there’s the tunes the 
ag play the Scotch into action with—and they put 
ao your bones—but this is beyond me, how a 
: about a girl’s sparrow dying can soften up a big, 
Tong, bad man like Buck MacDonald.” 
ho wrote that Lesbia piece?’’ I asked him once. 





found him on his hands and knees in the scrub, crawling East 


always at it when he’d had a good deal of liquor. He 
kept an old guitar that he used to pick at when he was 
full; he’d sit curled up on the divan chanting his Latin 
verses with a kind of odd quaver in them and thrum- 
ming a note now and then on the strings. He said that 
was the way they should be sung. ‘‘It’s the way they 
were sung,’’ he’d say, beating the frets with his fist. 
‘‘Why,’’ I'd say, ‘‘those old chaps are dead these thou- 
sand years; who knows that’s the way, then?” ‘‘It 
must be,’’ he’d say, ‘‘there’s no other way. Now hark 
to this.’’ Then he’d begin again and, as likely as not, 
just then the drums and fiddles would start up in the 
patio below.and Buck MacDonald would lean over the 
balcony and damn them, till the girls scattered away, 
scared half to death. 

He had a queer way, too, of jumping at a word now 
and then. Once, when he was playing with the guitar, 
I said: ‘Give us that song about Lesbia.’’ He whirled 
around at me staring. ‘‘What’s up?’’ I says. ‘‘Why,”’ 
says he, ‘‘I don’t know myself, O’Hara, but whenever 
I hear that name, Lesbia, you see, it startles me; and 
yet never in my life did I know a woman named 
Lesbia, and that’s the truth.’’ ‘‘That’s funny, too,”’ 
said I. He sang the song, then; the music was all his 
own, you see, made up out of his head, but it did seem to 
fitsomehow. When he got through he sat staring and 
then says: ‘‘She would have been a fine, tall, red-lipped 
girl, and her hair all viole-—’’ ‘Violet!’ I cried, be- 
ginning to laugh. ‘‘Violet,’’ he says, ‘‘powdered with 
violet-colored powder and set with three gold hoops. 
She’d have a purple gown—’”’ So he rambled on like 
that, describing the girl in the song. He always hada 
great imagination when he was drunk. 

‘‘Do you know,”’ he says to me, one night, ‘“‘I can’t 
get away from this land? Since—what happened that 
did, I’ve wandered a long ways, but I always find my- 
self slipping back, after a time, to the north coast of 
Africa. The first time I saw it, I felt like I was friends 
with it already. I’m easier here than anywhere else, 
but not easy entirely. For I’ve wandered up and down 
this coast, living in half the towns it has, but I can’t 
find the place where I can rest easy. I guess it’s on 
account of a bad conscience, O’Hara, that I can’t find 
that place.’’ ‘‘Why,’’ I says, slapping him on the knee, 
‘‘why don’t you try the desert towns? I'll go, if you 
like.”’ ‘‘No,’’ he says, looking at me and not seeing 


ald, twitching on his face in a splatter of blood. He’d 
been shot through the head and he’d come creeping 
home, over the roofs, to die. : 

I went crying for help, holding to the wall to keep 
straight, and the café-keeper and a black boy of his 
came piling up. I had the wits to know that if there 
was the edge of a chance for Buck MacDonald, there 
was only one thing todo. We had a towel around his 
head and got him down the stairs and across the 
donkey. Then we went at a trot, the black boy run- 
ning on and the café-keeper and me holding Buck fast, 
smashing along the alleys and through the Marshan 
Gate—a handful of coins and the sight of a gun did 
that—and up the road toward the old French doctor’s. 
That was a wild race for you, with the black boy pelt- 
ing ahead like a shadow and us stumbling and clutching 
at Buck MacDonald, slipping about on the donkey’s 


neck. ‘‘He’s dead,’’ I says to myself, watching the 
swing of his hands, ‘“‘or, if he’s not, this will do for 
him.”’ Then we came by the place; the old French- 


man was staggering down the path at us—it was too 
late to catch him sober—and that Jewess of his, in the 
black doorway, holding up a lantern—I’ve got it all 
right here in front of me, as though it happened last 
night. 

We got him in on a table and the old Frenchman 
took off the towel. When he saw Buck MacDonald’s 
head, says he, quite slow, knocked sober entirely: ‘‘We 
can let him die comfortably at least. Maryam, my 
Incense, fetch me the little dusty case under my bed.” 
She came with it, all clanking in her bangles and smell- 
ing of musk, with her eyes plastered with kohl and 
her cheeks painted—but the gentle hands she had when 
she cut off the wet clothes with her knife! The old 
doctor went to work—but I had to go away. 

After a while the old man came out tome. ‘‘Well?’’ 
I asked him. ‘‘Why,’’ he says, ‘‘he’s still alive!’ I 
looked up, and it was daybreak and I’d never noticed 
it. ‘‘He’s still alive, the great, strong man,’’ he says, 
‘‘but I wish he’d die, now.’’ ‘‘Why?’’ I asked him. ‘‘I 
shan’t tell you,’’ says he and goes in. 

He didn’t die that day, nor the next, nor the next; 
but all the time he lay gray and stiff, without a flutter. 
The old Frenchman’s girl sat beside him, fanning the 
flies away. I don’t think she slept at all; she cried a 
little that first night and the kohl and the rouge had 
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run on her face and she’d never washed it off—but 
there was nothing funny about it, for all that. The old 
doctor was a sight, too, and so was I; we went about 
scrubby-bearded and dirty and ate odds and ends stand- 
ing up, coming in with the plates in our hands to stare 
at Buck MacDonald where he lay. On the fourth day 
the old Frenchman says to me: “I think he’ll live.’’ 
‘*Praise God!’’ said I. ‘‘Hold fast,’’ says he, taking 
me by the arm. ‘‘If he lives, my friend, he’ll have no 
mind.’’ Right there in the light, then, I did what I 
thought I'd forgotten how to do, and the old man, too, 
hanging to me and wetting my coat. You see, neither 
of us two had so many friends left that we could afford 
to lose the best of them that way. 

Buck MacDonald came around, little by little, till he 
had a fair grip on his life again. And at length, a long 
time after that last trip of his across the roofs, we 
lifted him out on the grass, a great, white, hollow-eyed, 
skinny wreck—and he didn’t know his right hand from 
his left. ‘‘Buck,’’ I said, sitting down beside him. 
“‘Buck, don’t you know me now? Don’t you know 
brother O’Hara? There’s Tangier yonder; Tangier, 
don’t you remember? It’s Morocco—El Maghrib el 
Aksa.’’ He looked at me for a long time, but he never 
seemed to see me. 

We tried, day after day, to rouse him up with a little 
of every language we had. We talked to him by the 
hour in God knows what tongues and dialects from 
everywhere. He just sat crumpled up and staring, as 
helpless as a baby. We sang him songs he must have 
heard; trying, you see, to find a little rag of memory; 
it was songs from India and songs from France—it 
would have pulled at your heart to see that old, wrin- 
kled, gray doctor bawling French music-hall ballads 
and peering into Buck MacDonald’s white face. ‘‘It’s 
no use,’’ he says at length, one day. ‘‘It’s all gone.”’ 
Then, all of a sudden, I got a thought and a little chill 
down my back. ‘‘Buck,’’ says I, ‘‘Buck, do you re- 
member Lesbia?’’ He stared and stared at me, and 
then—‘‘Ah!’’ he cries out in a voice I can’t find words 
for. And at that, for the first time, he began to gabble 
strange words like a man in a fever—single words and 
bits of sentences over and over. 

“Va Allah!’ cries the old Frenchman, jumping up, 
“T think it’s Latin!’ That’s right; it was Latin. 

The old French doctor, to my thinking, should have 
written this part—how Buck MacDonald did from that 
day. I can’t doit properly, not knowing the reasons 
for the things that happened, as a doctor would. 


BUCK got a little better, as the old Frenchman said 
he would, but he had no mind to speak of. He never 
knew us again; we were just strangers to him, and he 
acted for all the world like a man who’d wakened up, 
lost, in a strange land. All day he’d sit outside the 
Frenchman’s door, sunk in, looking down at Tangier 
and never knowing it—not when the drums would beat 
and the ’Ais4wa parades would go fluttering in and out 
through the gates, or when the muédhdhins would call 
to prayers from the mosque at sundown, one voice 
near, another far, like bells tolling. His whole past 
life, you see, was clean gone from him. 

But I mustn’t say it was all gone, either; there was 
the Latin. Whenever he used his voice it was to gab- 
ble that useless stuff that he kept somehow out of all 
he’d known. It wasn’t the verses he used to sing, but, 
short, choppy speeches, like a man talking to himself. 
He’d sit huddled by the door, whispering this stuff and 
picking curiously at his clothes and staring at me, 
where I’d lie smoking beside him. Says I to the old 
Frenchman one evening, looking at what was left of 
Buck MacDonald: ‘‘Don’t talk to me of hell-fire here- 
after. There’s no need of it, Idon’t think. It’s here.”’ 
“* Salli en-nabi!’’ says he, 
looking at me slow, ‘‘are 
you just finding that out?’’. 

But, after a time, we 
found we could teach Buck 
a word here and there, till 
he would say some little 
things. When he got a new 
word the old Frenchman 
and me, sitting before him, 
would laugh sometimes like 


He went stumbling down the hill 


with his arms out, stark raving 
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I think a young mother might laugh at her kid, and 
then we'd look at each other and be near the other 
thing. He learned, so, to talk a little English, but he 
never got a scrap of his memory back—save the Latin. 
He was just like a very sick man among strangers in a 
strange land, trying to learn a new tongue. 

He had a delusion of that sort, too, I think, that he 
was in the wrong place. When he got so he could 
shamble about on his feet—and he had a little English 
by that time—he’d look at us and say: ‘‘I must go 
back. I must go back.’? He wouldn’t sit looking 
down at Tangier any more, either; he must be taken 
to the other side of the house, where he could lie all 
day mumbling Latin and staring East. He was always 
for staring toward the East. 

As time went on he got worse about that. Says 
the old Frenchman: ‘‘He’s wearing himself away for 
something he thinks he wants. What is it?’ ‘‘God 
knows, if it’s in the world,”’ says I, ‘‘and what I’ve got 
can buy it, he shall have it.’’ One night we missed 
him out of his bed and went rushing down, beating the 
hillside for him, and found him on his hands and knees 
in the scrub, crawling East. ‘‘I must go back,’’ he sobs, 
when we caught him up and carried him home. ‘‘It’s 
East he wants to go,’’ says the old doctor that night. 
‘‘Then,’’ says I, ‘‘I shall take him there, if that will 
make him better.”’ 


I SOLD what Buck MacDonald and I had together, and 

one pink morning we set out for the sunrise, Buck tied 
on one camel, me on another, and our packs on a third, 
and at each leading string a frowzy Amazigh camel- 
man. The old Frenchman and his girl watched us go 
from his roof; I still saw the flash of her bangles there 
when the house was near out of sight. ‘‘Buck,’’ says I, 
looking back at him, where he rode second, swaying 
like a big ghost in his straps, ‘‘we’re going East. 
You’re going back, Buck, wherever it may be.’’ And 
on my word, his face was better to look at that morning. 

That was a strange, long, lonely journey of ours. 
We went by a hard road, and no very safe one, for we 
pushed East through the skirts of Morocco where I 
don’t think many white men had gone before; and yet 
never a hand was raised to us. We stopped up in 
dirty little dudrs where they could have had our camels 
and traps for the trouble of pushing a knife into us. 
We worked across the tail of the desert, where it comes 
down toward the sea, and the Arabs rode on the sky- 
line, staring, and went away. Weslipped along through 
dark gullies in the cork hills, and the mountaineers sat 
on the peaks and let us go by. You see, our Amazighs 
told the folks in the villages we were two crazy Naza- 
renes—one very crazy and the other—meaning me— 
fairly so, and that we were going East to find where 
the suncame up. The villagers respected us for being 
crazy and sent out their best-looking girls with food 
and passed the word ahead. So we went on, till one 
morning I saw across the sand a red Spahi riding with 
sabre and carbine, and I knew we’d come into Algeria. 

‘‘Buck,”’ says I, ‘‘are we far enough, now? We've 
come a mortal ways and you’re worn to a shadow with 
all this. We’re in the French country, now; be satis- 
fied and come home to the old doctor and Maryam, 
where you can lie all day in the shade, as you should.”’ 
But he looked at me and all around, and then. says he, 
just like a lost child: ‘‘This is a strange country. 
Where’s my own country? I must go back.’”’ And he 
starts on again, eastward. ‘‘God save us,’’ says I, de- 
spairing; but we went on. 

We were as black as the Amazighs, and our beards 
were down on our chests; we rode our dirty, galled 
camels in ragged jellabs with our legs bare and flea- 
bitten. ‘‘Of all the wild marches I’ve ever made,’’ says 


my face. 
treads on it.’’ 





I to myself, ‘‘this is the wildest—forever 


where, through desolation, at the whim of a tee 
man. But I will go on, by God, till Buck MacDonaly 


gets rest in his brain.’’ And I think he was more re 
ful the farther East we got. He was nothing but hoe 
yet his eyes would shine whenever he could watch th. 
sea over his left shoulder—for save when we skirted 
the big Algerian ports, we had to hug the coast as 
went—he wouldn’t have it any other way. ‘J must be 
by the sea,’’ says he, ‘‘where I can watch for the 
ships.’”’ Now, what wouid you think of that? [t pa 
almost those words he’d used one night before he “a 
shot. 

He’d mumble to me by the hour, now, as we rode 
though he never got over the idea that I was a stranger 
tohim. He’d talk in Latin, as though I ought to = 
derstand him, and sometimes in_the choppy, slow Ep. 
glish he’d learned over again. He'd say, for instance. 
*“Do you know Mamilia’s house?’’ ‘Where's that?’ 
I'd ask. “‘I’ll show you,” he’d say. ‘‘We will sit 
against the pillars and watch for the ships—for the 
ship with the purple sails.’” Then he’d repeat: ‘Purple 
—purple sails—’’ and a Latin word that sounded like 
purple (I’ve forgotten it); and then one time: “Her 
hair is powdered with purple and bound with three 
gold hoops!’ Think of it; he’d said that once when 
his brain was right. I gave a big jump. “Why 
Buck,’’ says I, my heart thumping, ‘‘you mean that 
Lesbia.’’ He didn’t start this time; he just looked at 
me and said: ‘‘Yes, Lesbia. She went away in the ship 
with purple sails. But she’s coming back, and I’m to 
watch for her on the hill, at Mamilia’s house. But 
first I must find Mamilia’s house.’’ You can see, from 
this and that, there was no hope for him. 


ONE day, at last, we reached the end of our journey. 

There’s a bit of a town called Bone on a point of the 
coast, and we’d come near there, riding over the little 
hills with the flash of the sea on our left. And while 
we rode, Buck MacDonald began to straighten up and 
stretch his neck and blow through his nose and stare 
at the land. Presently he commenced to twitch all 
over and mutter to himself. ‘‘What’s this?” | 
thought. ‘‘If we’ve come toa place where he can lie 
down at last, then thank God, say I, for I can’t bear 
much more of this.’’ : 

Then says he, shaking the more: ‘Hurry, hurry. 
Get on; I shall be too late. How long have I been 
lost? Perhaps the ship’s come back. Perhaps She's 
come back and I not there!’’ 

Somehow I got to shaking myself; we beat the 
camels, and they struck out, grunting mad, us swing- 
ing in the saddles and the camelmen hanging to their 
tails. Across the roll we went pelting and up overa 
bluff, and there down below lay the empty sea, and a 
lot of little Arab farms and on a hill beyond, strange 
enough, a great, brown French church. We stopped 
and Buck MacDonald caves in, all huddled over his 
camel’s neck, and glares down at the place. 

‘“‘Ah!’ he cries, deep down in his throat, ‘‘what’s 
wrong?’ ‘*What’s this place? Where’s the town? 













Where are the ships? Where’s Mamilia’s house? 
Where’s Mamilia’s house? Where’s Mamilia’s house?” 

Over and over he cried it, as if he pulled it right out 
of his heart, and then he slipped off all ways and went 
stumbling down the hill with his arms out, stark rav- 
ing, like he’d never been before. 

I ran after and caught him by the hood. ‘‘Buck,’’! 
says, ‘‘Buck, for God’s sake!’ He turned around on 
me so that I jumped back. ‘‘What have you done with 
Mamilia’s house?’ he screams, coming after me—and 
the rest was in Latin till he stumbled and went down 
in a heap and lay there. 

We got his head up and threw water over him. Pres- 
ently he opened his eyes. He was dying right in my 
hands. He mumbled to himself for a time and then— 
he hoists himself up in my arms and turns to the sea. 
‘‘Lesbia! Lesbia! Lesbia!’’ he calls, in a great strong 
voice—and that’s all. 

We buried him decently near the French church and 
I did a funny thing there—I gave the priests the last 
of our money to say masses. Then I rode to Bone and 
sold the camels and went away on a dirty, little boat. 


T was a year before I was telling it all to the old French doctor, upon his 
roof, back by Tangier. 
his voice: ‘‘Do you know what’s happened at that very place where Buck Mac- 
Donald died, since you were there? An Arab was digging a well, and he came 
on a buried floor all made of colored stones. They've been digging there ever 
since; it’s the ancient Roman city of Hippo Regius.’’ 
‘Well,’’ says I, ‘‘that’s another funny thing, isn’t it? 
he would have liked that in his good days. There was nothing he liked better 
than that sort of thing 
The old Frenchman jumped up. 


When I was done, he says, with a little shake in 


Poor old Buck, how 


At any rate, that’s all I know about the last days of Buck MacDonald. 








“V4 Allah!” he shouts, s.aking his fist 1 
‘It’s always that way; when a great pearl lies arcund loose, a foo 
You see, he was drunk again. 
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LC EBEWUILIA 


THE STORY OF A MAN WHO FLIRTED 


“AND so you really want me to marry you? I 
am so glad.”’ 

Carmoden felt his hand grow limp about 
the girl’s fingers. He also experienced the 
sensation of having been momentarily im- 

mersed and snatched from a pool of cold water. At 
the bottom of his consternation rose a devilish desire 
to give way to mirth. The situation was so absurd, 
so impossible, but Cecilia’s eyes were in his—expec- 
tant, questioning. He strengthened his fingers about 
her own. 

“Tam so glad you are glad,’’ he equivocated. 

Cecilia stood tall and severe before him. She had 
all the angles of her seventeen years and none of their 
graces. Her arms were too long and her hands sug- 
gested bones covered with thin kid; her neck seemed 
to rise from her muslin frock with the rigidity and 
slimness of a spire. 

Carmoden’s tastes ran to curves and dimples and 
hands whose touch intimated a caress. He could have 
cursed himself for the light words that had precipitated 
this ridiculous situation. Great heavens, how had he 
blundered into playing the game with one who knew 
nothing of its subtleties! He, in whom the delicate 
art of flirtation had reached the point of perfection! 
Before this he had played with opponents as skilled as 
himself. His affairs had been fencing bouts in which 
the principals had seemed politely unaware that they 
thrust and parried with buttoned foils and with no 
consoling assurance at the back of their brains that a 
mortal wound was impossible. It was such a pretty 
game—but one, apparently, not included in the curric- 
ulum of the schoolroom. He had played with some 
one who hadn’t understood, and this was the result. 

They were dancing in the house. He could hear the 
ona and see the dancers through the open’ windows. 

ts. Le Grange was dancing on the veranda. He 
could hear her shrill laughter at intervals and the 
sound of her voice. He had been carrrying on a pallid 
flirtation with her for some weeks. He wondered what 
her sensations would be if she could be made suddenly 
aware that he had just proposed to her daughter, or 
rather, that he had been accepted without that cus- 
tomary overture. He pulled himself together as he 
woke to the fact that Cecilia had been speaking to him. 

Don’t you think,’’ she said, ‘‘we had better go in? 
They will begin to wonder and Kitty will laugh (Kitty 
was Mrs. Le Grange). I think it will be a little diffi- 
cult to tell them, don’t you?”’ 

‘Tell them?’’ said Carmoden stupidly. 

That we are engaged,’’ said she serenely. 

She laughed a trifle nervously, and her laugh was 
pretty. There was a note of pure joy in it that made 

armoden feel like a cur, 
aug can hardly believe it is true after all,” she said. 

When I came down to dinner to-night I was so miser- 
able. Kitty’s friends laugh and talk somuch. The 
seem to want me to think that they consider me ludi- 
crous, and it makes me feel horribly awkward and in 
2 Sway. You are the only one who has ever 

€n aice to me. I think that is one reason why— 
why I~” 

P ay you?’ said Carmoden. He spoke for the mere 
Ay ing’s sake. Great heavens! how could he tell 
ik, the truth so that it would hurt least? It would be 
z € striking a child—and to punish her for his own 
A €nse, at that. He wondered irritably of what in- 
oe rane stuff young girls were made. He had seen 
pad or the first time the week before, when he had 
ome from town with most of Mrs. Le Grange’s house 
erty. Cecilia had come down to tea and been intro- 

ced to them all at once, and she was so obviously 






miserable that he had tried to put her at her ease for 
very pity’s sake. He had sat beside her at luncheon 
and dinner perhaps five times, and once he had driven 
to the village with her because there was no room for 
him in Mrs. Le Grange’s cart. He had paid her pretty 
compliments because he paid all women compliments, 
and he had flirted paternally with her, because he had 
flirted with all women, and behold! here she was, in a 
week’s time, not only willing, but apparently charmed 
to marry him. He felt that he would like to give 
Cecilia some much needed advice and Mrs. Le Grange 
—what was she thinking of to allow Cecilia such liber- 
ties; to permit her to loiter under the moon with a 
man of his calibre—a bachelor of thirty-five years and 
a hundred affairs? He was excessively annoyed at 
Mrs. Le Grange—almost virtuously indignant. In the 
meantime Cecilia was answering his question. 

‘“You have always been so nice to me,”’ she hesitated 
awkwardly again, ‘‘and that is the reason—one of the 
reasons !—’’ She flushed and trembled suddenly. 
‘“‘Ah, you must know,”’’ she cried with a mirthful ten- 
derness. ‘‘I have said I would marry you, and you 
pretend not to know why.”’ 

‘‘Now,’’ said Carmoden to himself, ‘‘I must tell her, 
and I wish to heaven she were big enough to knock 
me down.”’ 

He moistened his lips with the tip of his tongue. 
‘*Cecilia,’’ he began, and at that moment Mrs. Le 
Grange’s voice screamed his name from the veranda: 
‘‘ Chris — Christopher, where are you? Come in. 
Teddy’s going to dance, and we want you to play.”’ 

‘‘Oh,”’ breathed Cecilia. She gathered her dress in 
her long fingers and prepared for flight. ‘‘I’ll get in 
through the library; they’ll never know.”’ 

Carmoden caught at her hand. ‘‘Wait,’’ he urged 
desperately. ‘‘I want totell you. There is something 
I must!’’ 

‘““To-morrow,’’ said Cecilia sweetly, and fled. It 
was patent that she gave a sentimental meaning to 
his request. 

Carmoden explained flippantly to Mrs. Le Grange 
and the lank youth in attendance, that his hostess’ 
neglect had driven him into the garden to muse like 
the melancholy Dane, and when the lank youth sug- 
gested ‘‘Romeo’”’ as a better comparison, Carmoden 
felt he could strangle him. He went into the house 
and hammered out a skirt dance for Teddy Malcolm. 
Then Mrs. Le Grange’s latest thing in poets volun- 
teered to read a few of his latest verses. When the 
bridge tables were brought out and the men straggled 
back he seized upon Laurence Ainly and bore him to 
the veranda. Laurence, being a man of his own type, 
would understand. Ainly followed him to the end of 
the long veranda, wonderingly, and flung himself down 
on the cushioned wicker swing. He smoked and lis- 
tened to Carmoden’s blundering tale with well con- 
cealed amusement and nocomments. Carmoden him- 
self paced up and down as he talked and occasionally 
bit into the end of his unlighted cigar. 

‘‘Did you ever know of such an absurd thing?’ he 
finished. ‘‘Here’s that child gone to bed thinking that 
I proposed to her, and God knows what I’m to say to 
her to-morrow.”’ 

‘‘What did you say to her to-night? That seems to 
be the main thing,’’ queried Ainly. 

Carmoden tossed his cigar over the rail. ‘‘Say?’’ he 
repeated. ‘‘I’ve told you what I said—what every fool 
says toa pretty woman in the moonlight. I suppose 
force of habit made me say it t», that long-legged infant 
—the usual rot about a wasted life and a desire for 
better things—and the wish I dared not name, and 
then, as I told you, she turns about and said, ‘‘So you 
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really want to marry me?’’ I have honestly no idea 
of what I said next. I felt as though I were coming 
out of an explosion or a cyclone, and before I had a 
chance to explain she fled.”’ 

‘‘With the delusion?”’ 

“Certainly. Don’t laugh, you ass! What I want to 
know is, what I’m going to do about it?” 

‘‘Marry her,” said Ainly. ‘‘Oh, Lord, you’d have to 
call Kitty ‘Mother’!’’ His mirth broke as he turned 
a suddenly speculative eye on his friend. ‘‘I think she 
would swallow that all right, too, to get you in the 
family. You’re a good match, Christopher, my child, 
son of all the Pilgrim fathers and inheritor of riches 
from afar.”’ 7 

‘‘Oh, drop it,” said Carmoden. ‘‘I've been a cad in 
this business, but I have no intention of leading a 
gawky, giggling schoolgirl to the altar.”” — 

““She doesn’t giggle, at any rate,’’ said Ainly. ‘‘She 
is the most serious person I’ve ever encountered. I 
don’t believe she has any more sense of humor than a 
hanging judge.’’ 

‘‘She’s impossible, of course,’’ said Carmoden, shortly, 
“but the thing has got to be put straight. I’ll write 
her a note to-night. No—I’ll go to her in the morn- 
ing. No—I’ll—what the dickens will I do, Ainly?”’ 

His friend tumbled lazily out of the swing. ‘‘Have 
a drink,’’ he said, with his hand on Carmoden’s shoul- 
der. ‘‘It’s late, and you’ll need all your strength for 
your interview with the future Mrs. Carmoden to- 
morrow.”’ 

He was awakened in the morning by the rain pelting 
through the muslin curtains of his open window. When 
he went down to breakfast it was still waipons up the 
gravel of the paths and dripping dismally from the 
trees. Mrs. Le Grange was the only one down before 
him. She was seated behind the coffee urn and turned 
a curious eye on his yellow morning countenance. She 
gave him a cup of coffee and invited him to sit beside 
her. He accepted both delights without enthusiasm, 
and expressed mild wonder at the cause of her early ap- 
pearance—breakfast in the Le Grange household being 
a movable feast, where the hostess, as a rule, presided 


over the last move. For answer, Mrs. Le Grange, aftera ° 


cautious glance about the room, precipitated a bomb- 
shell. ‘‘Christopher,’’ said she, with a plump hand on 
his arm, ‘‘Cecilia has gone mad.”’ 

Carmoden stared at her, a prescience of disaster ris- 
ing about his brain. ‘‘Quite mad,’’ repeated Mrs. Le 
Grange. ‘‘And her delusion takes the uncomfortable 
form of coming into a person’s bedroom before dawn 
and telling them that you proposed to her last night 
and that she accepted you. After she left me I think 
she went into Mrs. Blakely’s room with the same 
tidings.’’ 

‘‘What did she say?’ Carmoden felt spineless as he 
spoke. 

‘““Who, Cecilia? She simply announced the fact as 
calmly as though she were buying a pound of cheese. 
She is a strange being. I never understood her since 
she was born. She“has always been so shy, so awk- 
ward, so gauche. This morning she patronized me— 
I give you my word, patronized—and when I started to 
laugh, well—because she made me so nervous, and the 
whole thing so absurd—you, Chris, of all men under 
heaven! She said, ‘I think you will find that Mr. Car- 
moden will resent your attitude quite as much as I do,’ 
and stalked out of the room like a duchess. I’ve been 
waiting here for an hour. Perhaps you can throw a 
little light on the subject.”’ 

Carmoden turned desperately to Cecilia’s mother. 
There was a certain calculating look on her face under 
her assumed carelessness that maddened him. He felt 
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like shrieking the truth aloud. Great heavens! If 
Cecilia in her blindness had confided in Mrs. Blakely 
the news had gone about the house like wildfire. To 
tell Cecilia that she had made a fool of herself—or he 
had made one of her—was comparatively easy to assur- 
ing a household of the same thing. ‘‘Cecilia,’’ he 
began flippantly, but with dry lips, ‘tis quite right—I 
mean that last night in the garden. She—she certainly 
accepted me—but the fact is—’’ 

He got no further. Mrs. Le Grange was beaming 
upon him. Before he could start another tangled sen- 
tence he felt himself clasped maternally, mentally and 
physically. 

“I couldn't believe it. It seemed too good to be 
true,’’ she exulted. ‘‘My dear boy—my dear Christo- 
pher and my own little girl!’’ 

It was the first time that Mrs. Le Grange had ever 
gloried in her possession. She overdid the part ama- 
teurishly. ‘‘And to think,’’ she added coquettishly, 
“‘that only last week I was flirting with you myself.”’ 

She held up a rebuking finger: ‘‘Ah, how you must 
have laughed at me, you and Cecilia.’’ It was at this 
moment, as he st frozen between disgust and re- 
monstrance, that Mrs. Blakely entered. She was a 
vivid brunette, overcolored and overdressed and with 
eyes that sparkled even at this uncanny morning hour. 

he others hurtled behind. It was evident that Car- 
moden’s affair had been discussed in the hall. He 
wished miserably that Mrs. Le Grange would drop his 
hand. It was the one idea he cherished before Mrs. 
Blakely was upon him. 

“‘Oh, Christopher, Christopher!’ she chanted. ‘‘To 
think it is really so and you are as unoriginal as the 
rest of your sex! Where in the world did you do your 
love-making and why didn’t you take one of your own 
size?”’ 

He put a clammy hand in the hands they proffered 
him and suffered their voluble congratulations and 
amazement in silence, and every moment that went by, 
he told himself, made his chains tighter. Why hadn’t 
he told Mrs. Blakely a half hour before that she was 
mistaken? Why hadn’t he shaken off Mrs. Le Grange’s 
maternal embrace? Why hadn’t he taken Cecilia’s thin 
shoulders in his grasp and shouted the truth in her ears 
before she fied? It was his own fault. He realized it 
honestly for the first time, and he must be sportsman 
enough to accept the consequences. 

He suddenly felt like a man again and not a trapped 
animal. Ainly’s eyes caught his from the end of the 
table; they were bewildered and amused, but then 
every one was bewildered and amused. Mrs. Blakely 
was questioning Ainly for the edification of the others. 

‘‘And even you knew nothing of it? I thought you 
were Chris’s confessor. [I assure you, I never saw 
such a transformation in my life; she was like a prin- 
cess emerging from cold storage when she told me of 
her engagement this morning. She was the most com- 

being I ever saw in my life. I am beginning to 
think she is cleverer than all of us put together. You 
know,’’ she added frankly, ‘‘that we have all of us 
angled for him for years.’’ She turned an introspec- 
tive eye on Carmoden. ‘‘How in the world did Cecilia 
manage it, I wonder? She slipped her hand over Car- 
moden's arm as they left the dining-room. ‘‘She’ll 
reform you, Chris,’’ she whispered. 

Through the rain-splashed window he presently saw 
Ainly clad all in rubber come from the house. Simul- 
taneously a dog-cart emerged from the mist and Ainly 
cast himself therein and was whirled off. Carmoden 
cursed himself for forgetting that this was Ainly’s day 
in town, and that he had let him escape without a word, 
a caution to keep his mouth shut. 

He still retained his dignity; all being lost save that, 
the quality assumed valuable proportions. He would 
stand being thought erratic, uncomprehensible, unex- 
plainable; he would not be made ridiculous. No one 
should ever know the truth concerning the consterna- 
tion that had seized him in the garden. Two deadly 
hours in the library drove him back to his kind again. 
Mrs. Le Grange, the maternal side still uppermost, 
beamed upon him, and even Mrs. Blakely’s flippancies 
faded and waned when, during luncheon, he was solici- 
tous concerning Cecilia’s headache. 

In the afternoon he took advantage of a sickly ray of 
sunshine and went for a ride. It was a relief to be in 
the open, and he pounded about the muddy roads and 
took fences recklessly and came back besmeared and 
weary and barely in time to dress for dinner. 

He ran down the stairs and came into the chatter and 
laughter of the drawing-room a bit breathless. He 
was the last man down. Ainly grinned at him over 
the cocktail he was drinking, and Mrs. Blakely drew 
aside her skirts and made room for him on the seat be- 
side her. And then the portieres at the door stirred, 
and he knew rather than saw or heard, that every one 
had stopped talking and was looking at him. 

Half-way across the room his vision seemed to have 
played him false. This was certainly Cecilia who was 
watching his coming with a serene smile—but Cecilia, 
grown taller—for the reason (as no mere man might 
guess) that her hair was piled high on her head instead 
of being dragged back with the inevitable ribbon; 
Cecilia grown slender instead of lank—for the reason 
(which he also could not know) that she wore for the 
first time a gown which fitted her, and over which that 
day her maid, under Mrs. Le Grange’s instructions, had 
toiled breathlessly. 

He wondered if the spectators shared his amazement 
as he took her hand and murmured a hope that she was 
entirely recovered. Her hand, he noticed, was icy, but 
two points of flame burned in her cheeks and her eyes 
(wonder of wonders!) gave his glance back steadily. 

“T am quite well, thank you,’’ said Cecilia deliber- 
ately, and then he was pushed aside and Cecilia was the 
centre of a congratulatory and hand-shaking circle. 

Carmoden was dazed as Cinderella’s step-sisters 
might have been when she stepped into the ballroom 
with all her fairy panoply. With his own eyes he had 
seen Cecilia accept the congratulations of the throng, 
with dignity—almost with condescension; with his own 
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ears he heard her, at this moment, parry a compliment 
gracefully. With his own eyes he watched her trans- 
formed personality, and he expected any moment to 
have his man wake him by tapping on his bedroom 
door and telling him his bath was ready. 

He found himself beside her in the drawing-room 
presently. It was the first time during the evening 
he had had a word with her alone, and he yearned to 
question her, but she began the conversation abruptly. 

‘‘I saw you starting for a ride this afternoon. Did 
you enjoy it? I envied you—but you must have gotten 
frightfully muddied.’” 

“It was a long day,’’ he began reproachfully. ‘“‘It 
was cruel to have left me alone so long—Cecilia.’’ He 
added the name in order to reassure himself that it was 
really Cecilia to whom he was talking. 

For answer the girl put out her hand and drew Mrs. 
Blakely, on her way by them, into the conversation. 

‘*Do you hear, Mrs. Blakely?’’ she said. ‘* Mr.Carmo- 
den is accusing me of being cruel to him.’’ And then 
she had smiled into their bewildered faces and drifted 
away from them. 

When Carmoden went to his room that night it 
occurred to him that Cecilia had been perpetually drift- 
ing away that gga not only from his society, but 
from personalities. er methods, he noticed during 
the next three days, were crude but eftective—they 
consisted in dragging in the casual passerby and per- 
sistingly avoiding a ¢éte-a-téte—although she smiled 
upon him steadily and never for a moment dropped the 
new personality that seemed so indefinitely removed 
from her old self. Itseemed impossible for Carmoden 
to ever find her alone. She refused to drive and the 
garden had, apparently, no charms for her. She kept 
to her room most of the day and only appeared in time 
to join the rest for dinner. 

He told himself at the week’s end that he would find 
why Cecilia referred so constantly to their engagement 
in public and yet fled from him when he showed an in- 
clination to discuss it in private. Dragged to the altar 
as he undoubtedly was with ropes that tightened at 
every pull, he would yet have something to say con- 
cerning the way the knots were tied. A child, he told 
himself, was making him ridiculous in his own eyes, 
and had already set this small part of his world titter- 
ing and wondering at him, and he was miserable to the 
core. 

In five days he had chewed the cud of bitter reflec- 
tions alone, and he was unfeignedly glad on the evening 
of the sixth to have Ainly lounge into his dressing- 
room between the dressing and dinner gong. He 
offered him a cigarette and a chair, and went on with 
his own dressing. 

‘‘Going to town to-morrow with the rest of us?’’ in- 
quired Ainly. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Carmoden. 

‘‘Mrs. Le Grange comes up for good the week after, 
doesn’t she?’’ continued Ainly. ‘‘I suppose you’ll be 
running down, though, before that.’’ 

‘*May I ask why you suppose?’ said Carmoden. 

His friend refused to take up the gauntlet; instead 
he surveyed Carmoden with sympathetic friendliness. 

‘‘Oh, drop it, old chap,’’ he said. ‘*For the matter 
of that, there’s every reason why you should be down 





‘* Wait! I want to tell you something!”’ 


here. No matter Zow you got into this affair, you’re 
into it now heelsandcrop. Chris, I’ve been wondering 
—he laid a heavy hand on his friend’s shoulder—if 
you’re not well; if you’re not forgetting to be alto- 
gether sorry it happened.”’ 

Carmoden shook off the hand and glared at him; then 
he laughed hopelessly. ‘‘It’s my fault, of course—you 
needn't rub that in—btce how under heaven could I—”’ 

‘*Cecilia,’’ began A.nly. It was in his mind to 
expatiate on the change in Cecilia, to be vaguely com- 





plimentary to remind Carmoden of the metamorphosis 


of his affianced, but Christopher wheeled upon him at 
the word. 
‘*‘Oh, let her alone, can’t you,’’ he fumed. ‘Jt’, not 


altogether her fault. I’m tired of hearing you abys 
her. She’s anignorant child. It’s all said in that.” . 

‘*Well, educate her then,”’ said Ainly, unmoved, « 
to her privately and tell her the whole thing, What 
prevented you from it in the beginning?”’ 

It was impossible to acknowledge that Cecilia herself 
had prevented him, true as the fact was. The helpless 
victim of circumstanceés preserved a stony silence, 

‘‘We’d better go down,”’ he said presently, ‘‘it’s late.» 

Cecilia met them at the foot of the stairs and the 
went into the dining-room together. Cecilia, as usya 
when a third person was present, talked to that person, 
Carmoden noticed that her eyes were unusually bright 
and her laugh frequent. There was a knot of red jn 
her dark hair and a sash of the same color about her 
waist. 

Mrs. Blakely went into the dining-room with him 
and promptly took him into her confidence. 

‘I am an old friend of yours, Christopher,” she said 
‘‘and not wanting to see you turn into an imbecile or 
give way to hysteria. I want to tell you that there is a 
very bad time before you. As this is our last night to. 
gether Mr. Lloyd has thoughtfully written a betrothal 
poem to you and Cecilia, and he is going to read it im- 
mediately after dinner. And then,’’ she continued with 
a joyous eye on his suffering, ‘‘Teddy is to make a few 
congratulatory remarks, and then, my dear Christopher 
you are to take the floor and reply. It isa nice pro. 
gram, isn’t it? Wearranged it this morning while you 
were in the billiard-room.”’ 

‘*Does Cecilia know?’’ he asked, with a dry throat. 

‘She was charmed with the idea, really charmed,” said 
Mrs. Blakely. ‘‘I thought she would shriek and run. 
It seems to me any well-balanced young woman would 
—but there’s no counting on Cecilia nowadays. Look 
at her now and compare her with that serious-minded 
scarecrow—I beg your pardon, Christopher, but it’s true 
—that she was a month ago. Icouldn’t be more sur. 
prised if she had suddenly turned into the bearded lady. 
You’re a magician, Christopher.’”’ 

“*T?’? he answered dully, with little idea of what she 
was saying. ‘‘Oh, nonsense; nothing of the sort.” 

He looked across the table to Cecilia. She was eating 
nothing, he noticed, but the butler refilled her wineglass 
as he looked. She was talking rapidly to Ainty witha 
nervous dash of words. The thought of the speech he 
was expected to make turned him cold, and he put it 
resolutely from his mind. 

The inevitable hour was upon him ere he knew. The 
coffee and cigarettes were put upon the table and the 
servants were sent away. Mrs. Le Grange turned ex- 
pectantly to Mr. Lloyd, and the conversation about 
the room dwindled to silence. 

The scene to Carmoden’s nervous imagination sug- 
gested a court-room. He realized what a man’s sensa- 
tions might be in the prisoner's dock, and to prove to 
himself how perfectly at ease he was, he lighted a 
cigarette with a match that trembled in his fingers. 
He threw a glance above it at Cecilia’s face and felt a 
sudden, amazed admiration stir within him. Cecilia 
was listening to Lloyd with the polite smile of complete 
composure. 

It would have occurred to the casual observer that of 
all the people present she and the poet were the most 
unconcerned. ‘The epithalamium ended with the cres- 
cendo sound of wedding bells, and Mrs. Le Grange 
showed a strong inclination to weep. The fact drove 
Carmoden desperately to furious applause. 

He wondered as Malcolm’s compliments dribbled on 
what emotions Cecilia might be concealing beneath 
that unvarying smile of hers. Malcolm sat down amid 
universal applause, and Mrs. Blakely leaned toward 
Carmoden. 

‘Your turn, Christopher,’’ she whispered; ‘‘up and 
at them.”’ 

He ignored her flippancy. His answer had been com- 
posed during Malcolm's inanities. It was to be calm, 
dignified, and graceful, a final acceptance of his posi- 
tion—that would close once and forever in his own 
mind the -possibilitiés of any escape. It was with an 
unacknowledged appreciation of his sportsmanship that 
he flicked the ash from his cigarette and prepared to 
rise. 

Cecilia forestalled him. She rose from her chair and 
stood before his amazed eyes before his lips had time 
to open. ‘‘If you will let me,’’ she said, ‘‘I would like 
to answer in Mr. Carmoden’s place. I am sure that 
under the circumstances he will not mind.” 

Her voice had trembled with her first words, but she 
seemed to force it fiercely under control as she might 
wind the reins about her wrists and subdue an unruly 
horse. Carmoden noticed that her hands were clenched 
so tightly that the knuckles showed white through the 
skin. The people about the table were giving her their 
undivided attention; their expressions fluctuated be- 
tween amusement and amazement, with the exception 
of Mrs. Blakely, who was all amusement, and the un- 
accountable Cecilia’s mother, who was pure amazement. 

‘‘I am sure he will not mind,’’ repeated Cecilia, ‘*be- 
cause I am the only one able to tell you that you have 
all this week labored under a misapprehension. Iam 
not going to marry Mr. Carmoden. There is no en 
gagement between us and never has been.”’ 

Mrs. Le Grange gasped audibly. The sound fell 
like an agonized, disregarded question. Cecilia went 
on evenly. It was apparent that her speech was yer 2 
thing but impromptu. She spoke her lines as fluently 
as she might have read them. Carmoden, staring 
straight before him with an emotionless face, felt bap 
word flay him like a white-hot lash. ‘You were 4 
amazed, naturally. It was ridiculous to believe that 
Mr. Carmoden wanted to marry a giggling schoolgirl, 
with no more sense of humor than a hanging judge, 
she quoted deliberately. Ainly’s face suddenly flame 
into a fine crimson. ‘'You did him an injustice. He 
didn’t. He merely flirted with me one evening ™ 

(Continucd on page 22) 














































As Dainty as the Fragrance of Flowers 


There is a subtle charm in daintiness, whether it be that 
of flowers or of foods—the dainty always appeals to our senses, 
and particularly to the sense of taste. 

You like dainty foods, whether you are a man, a woman or a 
child, and of all the dainty, delicious, appetizing and satisfying foods 
there is nothing that can compare with 


Quaker Rice 


(Puffed)> 


The marvelous, patented process that both puffs the rice kernel to many 
times its natural size and cooks it to a dainty, nut-like crispness at the same time, 
makes of rice a new food, far more enjoyable than anything made of rice which 
you have ever tasted. 

All the purity, strength and goodness of the rice is retained, and to it there is 
added the charm of a most delicate flavor and an exquisite lightness that make 
you think you can never get enough. 





To the joy and delight of every child who loves sweets, full direc- 
tions for making many wholesome confections, such as Quaker 
Rice Candy and Quaker Rice Brittle, will be found on each 
package. Made in your own home, you know they are pure. 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10 cents the package. 


Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker Oats. Address, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Copyright, 1906, by The American Cereal Co. 
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o BADGE OF PERFECTION: 


No More Ponctures, Rim Cutting, Co-ning 
; Off, or Explosions 


FAWKES <ist TIRE 


} —the only safe tire—ends them all. Not a 
\solid tire yet lasts longer—not a pneumatic but 
Tides as easy. ousands in use and demand 
increasing enormously. Try a set TEN DAYS 
* FREE. Write for free Fawkes booklet on 
: “Tire Troubles” containing scores of convinc- 
ingtestimonials. Milwaukee Rubber Works Co. 
42 MacMillan Ave. Cudahy, Wis. 
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A Perfect Smoke 


Fragrant, mild, delicious—se 
says the connoisseur of 


French’s Mixture 
6 wonderful biend of North Carolina 
golden leaf, whose high natural aroma 
| and exquisite fragrance is peculiar to 
the Piedmont section where it is grown. 
The™ leat is ‘caréfully ‘selected and 
j/ bended by experts after being thor- 
oughly matured and ripened by age. 
Never bites the tongue 
Madé nearly altogether by hand 
in th: old fashioned way. Purest 
and highest grade smoking tobacco 
manufactured. is is what 
makes it 
*‘The Aristocrat of 
Smoking Tobacco’”’ 
Sold unly direct to smokers in per- 
fect condition 
FRENCH . TUuBACCO COMPANY 
Dept. A. Statesville, N.C. 














F they tell you 
something else || 





. is best, ask || 
them if they ever tried 
Colgate’s Shaving Stick. 


Trial stick in nickeled 
box — enough for a 
month’s shaving— mailed 
for 4c. in stamps. 





Write Dept. W 


Colgate & Co. 
55 John St. New York 


The New Nickeled Box 

















The ‘“LINCOLN”’ 


Made from the 
finest quality of 
genuine English 






pigskin with gilt brass buckles and Your 
grips and your initial on the sup- Initial 
port. The only practical garter on 
for wear with Knee Drawers. Your | | 
There's no metal to irritate the Garters | 


skin—-no elastic to bind the leg, 
easy on and off, grip secure. 
athletes and active people who appreciate leg- 
ease. Made in two sizes—Medium and Large. 
At your dealers, or SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT 
OF 50c—insist on getting ‘*Lincoln” 
Garters, they’re the best. 
LOCKHART, MACBEAN CO., Inc. 
1215 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of “*Zznco/n’’ Lisle Suspenders 
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WE ARE BUILDING I0OOO 
\-AUTO-MARINE GASOLINE ENGINES THIS YEAR: 
CC Ati 0 O ill 70). a OF-U 0-0 O1610) al B41 Ole oh 


‘DETROIT “AUTO-MARINE CO. 95 E.Conaress St. Detroit, Mich. , 
=. FG.HALL Mor: SS LIBERTY ST, NEW YORK. — y) 
Coe SE PERE 


EASY TO BUY 
EASY TO INSTALL 
EASY: TO OPERATE 











10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Ne ship on apprdval, without a cent 
deposit, freight prepaid. DON’T 
PAY A CENT if not satisfied after 
using the bicycle 10 days. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a 
pair of tires 
im from anyone at any price until you receive 
our latest art catalogues illustrating 
KV and describing every kind of bicycle, and 
have learned our unheard of prices and 
Me varvelous new offers. 
is all it will cost you 


ONE CEN to write a postal and 


everything will be sent you free postpaid 
by return mail. You will get much valuable 
information. Do not wait, write it now. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, Built-up Wheels aii 
ali sundries at Aalf usual prices. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R 54, CHICAGO 




























MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


You can make BIG MONEY 
Stereopticons Entertaining the Public. 


Nothing atfords wetter opportunities for men with 
small cupital. We 
start you, furnish- 
ing complete outtits 
aidexplicitinstruc- 
tions at a surpris- 
ingly low cost. The 
Field is Largecom- 
prising the regular 
theater and lecture 
cireuit. alse local 
fields in Chi rehes, 
Public Schools, Lodges, and General Public Garbevings, Our bn 
tertainment Supply Catalogue and special offer fully explains 
everything. Py a HICAGO PROJECTING CO., 
225 Dearborn Street, Dept. 196. CHICAGO. ILL. 








will convince any man, in just 
two minutes, that itis not only 
a safety razor, but has points 
of merit which make it 


The Best Safety Razor 


Try one and it will prove— 

That the bade corners 
cannot cut and slash the face as 
they do on other safety razors. 

That the blades hav- an edge 
which far ontiusts he edge on any 
other thin blade. They have the 
double b vel —like the barber’s 
razor—that’s the reason. 

That the blae holder is as+asily 
washed and wiped as a dinner 
plate. 

That there are no parts to rust 
and that there are not a lot of 
parts to take apart and put back 
every time the razor is used. 

The blades can be honed and 
stropped. But we sharpen dull 
blades for next to nothing, so no 
one need strop or hone unless he 
wants to. Liberal exchange offer on blades. 





The “Two Minute” Safety Razor 


Razor Complete. With 24 Sharp Blades, 
In Handsome Leather Case, .00 
Ask your dealer. If he can’t or won't supply you, 
write as. Get our Free Booklet anyway. 
UNITED STATES SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
Shop Office No. 24 Adrian, Mich. 

















MAKE MONEY EASY 


Agents wanted in every county to sell the popular Novelty 







Knives, with name. address, photo, loige emblem, ete., on handle. 
Send stinp for catalog. AGENTS EARN 
$75 to $300 

A MONTH 


(We show you how) 
sales—exclusive territory. Write quick for our 
hey making special offer to agents, Our new self sharp 
ening scissors are the quickest sellers for lady agents. 








NOVELTY CUTLEFY CO., 40 Bar Street, “ANTON, © 
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as great a wagician as Herrman or Kellar. 






~ «learn. We guarantee success. Rig ¢ 
1000 other tricks sent free with each order. 
these tricks and be popular with vour friends 


“go 


150 MAGIC TRICKS 10c 
For 10 cents we will send vou by return mail 150 
Magic Tricks with cards, ribbons, rings, coins, etc., 
all so clearly explained and i!lustrated that with only 
a little practice you can easily perform them and be 
c No other 
means of entertaining 1s so effective, vet it is easy to 


S. DRAKE, Dept. 347, 510 Jackson St., Chieago 





50 CALLING CARDS $ 1 ,00 


(UN CLUDING ENGRAVED PLATE) 
‘Dhese cards, in seript, are as good as they can be 
mide—rich, distinguished, finest grade. Send 
a dollar, with your naine (one line), or ask for 
a sample if you are skeptical HOSKINS EN- 
GRAVING leaves a lasting impression of tone 
and dignity—an exclusiveness sich as you seek 


AOSKIN 




















Pay neh EVERYTHING IN ENGRAVING | 

2 905 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
WINAT 
il 

















ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


Cheaper than wood—for lawns, churches and cemeteries—also heavy 
steel picket fence—sold direct te consumer. CA!ALOGUE FREE, 
WARD FENCE CO. Box 87 PORTLAND, IND. 


Just the garter for | 
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the garden because he is accustomed to flirt, and force of habit made him 
even to a long-legged infant, what every man says to a pretty woman in th 
light. I misunderstood him. It was my fault entirely, but at school we had 
foolish way of speaking the truth. My haste was fairly indiscreet, and he had : 
a chance to explain that he was simply making a foolof me. He was good enougit 
though, to bring Mr. Ainly to the veranda outside the library window and expjai 
it to him. He was, of course, very miserable, because he was afraid of teint 
laughed at. Naturally, he was very angry with me, because I might possibl 
make him—ridiculous. It never occurred to him that it might be worse to humily. 
ate a woman until she wanted to crawl away and Gie like an animal,.than to m ‘ke 
himself a little ridiculous.’’ Cecilia's voice rose; the scorn in its tone heightened 
to triumph. Carmoden’s eyes, as they stared at her, scemed suddenly to ]j ht 
with a fire caught from her own. § 

He forgot to be even thankful that his friends ostentatiously avoided looking 
his way. He seemed torise above the mingled emotion of the spectators toa tee 
where he and Cecilia stood alone and fought their battle grandly—primeval! mas 
and woman stripped of conventionalities and challenging each other with naked 
tongues. It was to him alone Cecilia spoke. The others might have been so many 
staring-eyed portraits. ‘‘I didn’t crawl away and die. I wanted to at first—that 
would have been the proper thing for a giggling fool to do. Instead, I think that 
something died in me. I forgot that I was a fool and afraid, and that you all 
laughed at me. I forgot everything but one thing, and that was that he, that Mr 
Carmoden should be made to teel as humiliated and miserable and grotesque as he 
had made me feel. I wanted to see him suffer as he made me suffer that half-héur 
in the library. 1 wanted to see him shamed—laughed at—as he had shamed and 
laughed at me, and then—I didn’t care what happened. I forgot myself. I on} 
remembered him, and I have done it. It may have destroyed any amount of sel 
respect and pride left in me, but I have done it. What do you think he has ep- 
dured this week? You have all laughed at him, you have all ridiculed him, and 
he was too much of a coward to tell the truth—because,’’ she mocked into Carmo- 
den’s steady eyes, ‘the was afraid of makirg himself—ridiculous. What do you 
think he, too, endured to-night while you were all congratulating and laughing at 
him in your hearts? He has been burning to tcll you the truth, but it would have 
made him—ridiculous, It is the reason 1 counted on that would keep him still,” 

‘‘No. By the Lord, no!”’ said Carmoden to himself, and he seemed to shout it 
to Cecilia across that mountain height where they stocd together. 

“It is the one reason that has made him keep silent all the while,’’ she exulted 
‘‘He is so afraid of his dignity. And how you have laughed at him! How you are 
laughing at him now! How you will laugh at him—’’ 

She stopped short, as a fire burnt out from very fierceness. There was an abso- 
lute silence about the table—less awkward than awed. For the moment Cecilia 
had dominated them asa hypnotist might hold his subjects in utter subjection. 
She pushed back her chair and walked to the glass door that gave out to the gar- 
den. Carmoden, of all the men present, rose with her. Their eyes were level as 
he held the door open for her. ‘* You will understand,’’ she addressed her audience 
over his very shoulder, ‘‘that you misjudged Mr. Carmoden. That there has never 
been any enragement between him and myself.’’ : 

rs. Le Grange, without warning, did what was, perhaps, the wisest act of her 
life—she destroyed the moment’s awful embarrassment by going into hysterics of 
the most violent and uncompromising variety. Her first shriek startled her guests 
into merciful confusion and excitement. She was led from the room amid a flut- 
tering crowd of women. The men, with the exception of Ainly, eager for any 
excuse to avoid Carmoden’s eyes for the moment, straggled after them with the 
obvious pretension of being of service, and the alacrity of those who escape from 
a personal and unpleasant quarter of an hour. 

Mrs. Blakely so far recovered herself as to turn at the door and send an appre- 
ciative wink and grimace at Carmoden over Mrs. Le Grange’s disheveled coiffure, 
but Carmoden, still standing at the open door, seemed as unresponsive as he had 
been to Mrs. Le Grange’s hysteria. His head was held high, and the flame that 
had been Cecilia’s still burned in his eyes. Ainly, crimson with embarrassment, 
blundered up to him. 

“‘T say, old chap,’’ he choked, ‘‘I’m deucedly sorry. 

Carmoden wheeled upon him. 


Say, 
e€ moo 


It’s terrible awkward. I—" 
‘‘Sorry!’’ he exulted. ‘‘Great heavens, she’s 
wonderful! She’s glorious! I didn’t know there was a woman like her in the 
world. She’s magnificent, and I called myself a sportsman! I—’’ 

He gripped Ainly by the shoulders and shovk him in his enthusiasm. 

“‘By the Lord, Ainly,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ll marry that girl, if I have to drag her to 
the altar by force.’’ 

As Ainly gasped at him, Carmoden laughed. He pushed Ainly aside, and, 
aaa a backward look, went through the door and out into the garden that held 
Secilia. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN FRAUD 
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‘‘United States Health Reports’’ belongs to this same category. It, of course, isa 
fake imitation of the ‘‘United States Public Health Reports,’’ published by the 
United States Public Hea!th and Marine Hospital Service, which would very much 
like to lay hands upon the proprietors of the scheme. They sell ‘‘official commen- 
dations’’ to beer, patent foods, quack medicines, or anything else that will buy. 

Just how to list certain medical journals, which profess to uphold the standards 
of the medical profession, and yet more or less openly defend mendaciously adver- 
tised nostrums, is difficult to determine; they seem entitled to a niche somewhere 
in the Quack Hall of Fame. Certainly sucha publication as the St. Louis ‘‘ Medical 
and Surgical Journal,’’ which is run openly as a defender of patent medicines, per- 
forming the unsavory work of the Proprietary Association with the Proprietary 
Association’s approved methods of falsehood and fraud, leaves no doubt as to its 
nature. No intelligent man defends quackery under a misapprehension, and 
when A. H. Ohmann-Dumesnil, A.M., M.D., acting under the order of the Anti- 
Kammia fraud factory deliberately prostitutes his editorial pages to the purposes 
of the nostrum trader, he becomes, at the best, an accomplice of quackery. For 
his wages, see his advertising columns. The owners of the ‘‘ Western Druggist,” 
a Proprietary Association organ, also control the ‘‘Medical Standard,’’ which, less 
openly, is a nostrum-defending publication under the pretense of an ethical 
attitude. To the medical profession the handling of such journals as these may 
safely be left: the deception has already worn transparently thin. 

Medical directories can be so coniducted as to take a profit of quackery. Galen, 
Gonsier & Company go about getting doctors to subscribe to State rostefs. 
They have left a sore crowd of regulars in Ohio, for, after listing all the respect- 
able members of the profession, they included in their list of ‘‘Cincinnati Special 
ists’’ all the notorious quacks in the city, and sold their advertising pages to ‘‘Can- 
cer Cure’? Curry and ‘‘Dr.’’ Annie Florein, whose hospital is most widely, if not 
most favorably, known as an abortion resort. ‘‘Dr.’’ Annie has been at least once 
convicted for illegal practise. The Suffolk Hospital and Dispensary of Boston has 
already been mentioned as living largely from the sale of donated patent medi- 
cines, for-which it pays in testimonials. “ St. Luke’s Hospital, at Niles, Michigan, 
has an equally ingenious scheme; it sells diplomas to quack doctors. Most of 
those whom I have visited have its parchment framed upon their walls, notwith? 
standing that the institution has passed out of existence, its two founders being 
at present fugitives from justice. ; 


I had thought to have finished with Peruna in the patent medicine series, but 
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Tan of Turkish tobacco just as received from 


Cavaila, Turkey.) 


The Perfect Mattress 


is the one you never feel—the one that never 

forces itself upon your mind—the one that 

lets you sleep at once if sleepy and 

lulls you to dreamland when restless. 

Send Your y ©. = 
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Name on a Postal 


for our free book, ‘‘The Test of Time.” 

tells all about the Ostermoor, and ex- 

plains why it fulfills these conditions. It 

contains 144 pages of vital importance to any 

one who values health and long life, and the 

restful sleep that in- 

sures both. Your name 

‘ : and address on a postal 
Sizes and Prices will do. 

2 feet 6 in. wide, $8 35 Try an Ostermoor for thirty 

25 Ibs , 


nights, ang it it fails Ln, in 
any articular, we retun mone; 
3 feet wide, 30 1bs. 10.00 immediately without question, d 
3 feet 6 in. wide, |] 70 WE SELL BY MAIL, OR THRO’ 
35 Ibs. . 2000 OSTERMOOR DEALERS 


4 feet wide, 40 lbs. 13.35 Exclusive Ostermoor agencies almost everywhere— 
6 tent 6 a. wide the highest grade merchant in every place. The 
45 Ibs , 15.00 Ostermoor dealer in your vicinity—be sure to ask us 

P who he is—will show you a mattress with the Ostermoor 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. | name and label sewn on the end. Mattress shipped, ex- 
Express Charges Prepaid. | press paid by us, same day check is received. 
In two parts, 50 cents extra] OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 141 Elizabeth St., New York 
Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal. 









‘Nestor Cigarettes 


(Nestor Gianaclis, Cairo and Boston) 


The laurel wreaths won by the 
American Athletes at Athens 
add just another tribute to 


The same grade of tobaccos 
and the same blends as used in 
our Cairo factory are employed 
in the manufacture of “Nestors” 
in this country. 

Because of this fact, and owing 
to the enormous difference in 
import duties between the 
manufactured article and the 
tobacco in the leaf, we are 
now able to market “Nestor” 
cigarettes, of 

identically 

similar quality 2 5 - 
and workman- 
ship, at a very 
much reduced price than you 
| have been paying for imported 
| “Nestors.” 

Sold by Clubs, Hotels, and Dealers the World over. 


“Nestor” Cigarettes retain their natural flavor and 
aroma much better when kept in bulk, and, therefore, 
we advise purchasing in tins of 50s and 100s, 
“NESTOR” SPECIALTIES: 
Extra fine **Moyen”’ in 50s and 100s, $4.00 per 100. 
“Kings,” 22 carat gold tipped, 20s, 90 cts.; 100s, $4.50. 
“Queens,” 22% bad 20s, 80 cts.; 1008, 4.00. 
Orders for these special goods receive our prompt 
attention. 
Write for brochure “The Story of the Nestor.” 


i : NESTOR GIANACLIS COMPANY 
t 295 Roxbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


the health-giving purity of 
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‘ 
Is the Only Absolute Safety | 
Cub enure c 4 


have this Monogram %% 
trade-mark stamped r 
on the frame. None 


others are genuine. 


this glorious water 
being the exclusive 
beverage of the 
Americans while 


training, enroute, 


There is no hammer to receive an accidental blow 
—to slip from the thumb while cocking—to catch 
on some foreign object. There is no hammer to be 
thoughtlessly left cocked, and the trigger absolutely 
cannot be pulied accidentally. 


SMITH & WESSON Hammerless Safety 

volvers are perfectly and 
entirely accident-proof. Only 
by pressing the safety lever in 
a natural way at the second 
of firing can a cartridge be 
exploded 


Over 250,000 SMITH & 
WESSON Hammerless 
Safety Revolvers have 
been made and sold— 
and not one single ac- 
cident has ever been 
reported. 


SMITH & WESSON 
Revolvers are the 
thoroughbreds of the 
revolver world— made 
distinctly for gentle- 
men’s use. 


SMITH & WESSON, 32 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 



















packet of ten 


and at the games. 





aS SE EEE 


Our new booklet, “The Revolver,” illustrates and describes 
each model in detail and gives an expert’s instruction for target 
shooting. The most interesting and instructive revolver cata- 
logue published. Sent free upon request. Dept. A. 









































































































































































Pacific Coast Branch, 2330 Alameda Avenue, Alameda, Cal. 
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Golf Ball “Poti . 2 | 
Six Eggs Se : eo 
ap f ¥ — 
(We, were the originators of the Rubber-core ball or in, Cleat Rock 
“A Each of our yearly productions has been marked by 
A improvements. Our latest and best. * 7 
1e the HASKELL-MATCH ball: xr. 
. he HASKELL-MATCH ball Life in the Open—Colorado 
- vious Haskell’s—with many others . x 
dde aed undesirable qualities The altitude of the mountain country and its decreased atmospheric pressure 
is es Pe ey cause a striking increase in the number of red corpuscles in your blood and the 
tn very best ball on the sl ga hemoglobin which they contain. Hemoglobin is the part of the blood through which 
re ae ‘ you absorb oxygen—the life sustainer and rejuvenator. 
al puting i ee Se and for A few weeks spent in Colorado makes the blood redder, the complexion rosier 
ws ‘ , and permanently fortifies the body against attacks of disease germs. Ask your doctor i ve ea 
ry owed $6.00 er dozen about it— he knows. COPYRIGHT 1904 BY COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
ts tainable Everywhere You can spend two weeks in Colorado comfortably at very small cost: $6 to $7 me - 
d The B. F. Goodrich Co per week and upward. Or rough it, as these happy fellows are doing, for almost nothing. RECIPROCITY 
4 Akron, O Send for the Rock Island's 80-page illustrated booklet, ‘* Under the Turquoise Sky,”” and informa DRAWN BY CHAPLEE CANA GIBSON 
es » tion as to summer tourist rates. Enclose three 2-cent stamps for the book — the information is free. VERSE BY EDWARD S. MARTIN 
or Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Room 34, La Salle Station, Chicago. 
” Be Ge | HER folks have taken worlds of pe to raise her: 
: = 2 = Sea ~ She stands the fine fruition of their plan. 
Ss PR PP PIP PPP PPR PP PP PPP PPPPAAPPARALROS . = - — fe At figures quite unheard of they appraise her, 
al And she’s gone and given herself to that young man! 
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. we e excellence of its physica i 5 . “ 
i payin eoeing, and for the thoroughness sf ° . oy, aor — = ee son ever drew. Every one is buying it. Second 
‘ Took ea ccy Wasee 2078 at h2e niversit of 6 8 ah Sek Vee, ramen oh eae edition (now ready) prepared in a new way and 
al- p man poy: _ by - ag golitiony ; hip button of the trousers and ( y) prep: 4 
, cultivates in them a hig se i } 
n- ae Sonor. aystem. perseverance, N a Som pcmeee fea- sold for the first time at 50 cents. These proofs 
ot | eet ~~ eet, aan er. otre Dame ture, and may be tightened or are beautifully made with a nicely tinted back- 
ce : offers pe venagan el cad ee 5 Mae Sees «Soa te os ines 
s many L 1 ae "  Ripctoate ey eleaageaaaplias ground on the finest grade of water-color sketch- 
as Rp, able features unobtain- Notre Dame, Indiana 3 Nicecasln ce. ot vane op ; } a8 ‘ i aie 
di- able coember. ¢ may ; - s | If segs cP Ph Shea — ing bristol, giving a particularly dainty and artistic 
are describe n a - ° - - o . . 
in; somely illustrated pe I5 Groups of Studies Leading te Degrees i) } we'll mail a pair, postpaid, on effect, all ready for framing. Size 14x 18 
of slegne, aan a Se 18 Buildings, 75 Professors, 800 Students J receipt of 50 conte, inches. Price 50 cents. Money refunded if 
he para quest. Special Department for Boys under Thirteen y Beware of inaltations t aie Mak ianke : 
ng The Adjutant’s Send 10 cents in stamps for Catalogue. Address The grees oe praet 1905. not satisfied. Make check or money-order 
m J ° . , > ‘ } ° 
a ., Gatver Seitieany PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY CoueKe CROWN SUSPENDER CO. payable to P. F. Collier & Son. Address Proof 
ut } Academy Box 122, Notre Dame, Indiana 845 Broadway, New York City Dept., Cottier’s, 414 W. 13th St., N. Y. City. 
— Makers of “Crown Make’? Suspenders, Belts and Garters 
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Another Reason 
Why 


OZODONT 


is the Favorite Dentifrice 
of the Tourist 





Because it is known and sold in 
almost every nook and corner of 
the world. That makes it easy 
to replenish his supply. It is sixty 
years old, too, and known to be 
the best. Sarah Bernhardt says, 
“It is the only dentifrice of inter- 
national reputation.” 


The A.B.C. Automatic Trunk 


Raise the lid and you raise the 
upper tray; drop the front and the 
second tray slides in and out; easy 
access to everything. 


Style No. 1601, like cut above, $20.00 


Write for ‘“‘Tips to Travellers” illustrating our 
complete line of Trunks, Bags and Suit Cases. 






Largest Makers of Trunks 
Bags in the World 
Milwaukee, Wis. c 
Chicago Salesrooms: 46-48 Adams St. 
This label on every genuine A.B.C. Trank, Rag or Suit Case 


Three Forms 


LIQUID—POWDER—PASTE 


HALL & RUCKEL, New York City 
































Excels in baking 
efficiency and health- 
fulness. 





10,686 novices—most of them with no tool 
experience whatever—built boats by the 
brooks System last year. Over fifty per 
cent have built their second boats. Many 
have established themselves in the boat 
building business. 

If you can drive a nail and cut out a piece 
of material from a full size pattern—you can 
build a Canoe — Row-boat — Sail-boat — 


Launch—or Yacht—in your leisure time— 


The Wholesome at home. 


The Brooks System consists of exact size 
rns of every part of the boat 


printed or pat 

—with Aetailed instructions and working il- 
Wi er lustrations showing each step of the work—an 

itemized bill of material required and how to 

secure it. 

All you need is the patterns, costing from 
$2.50 up—and materials from $5.00 up. Only 

h hold tools required. 

We also furnish complete boats in the Knock 
Down form—ready to put together. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 

Our big free catalog tells how you can build 
boats all styles—all sizes. 

BROOKS BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building) 


107 Ship St. 














Adds to bread, cake 
and pastry the lacking 
phosphate element so es- 
sential to health, found in 
meat and entire grains. ° 

















‘By the BROOKS System 


Bay City, Mich., U.S. A. J 








A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 


Oven 


Send Postal for Catalog No. 176 Thermometer 


You can save from 20% to Why pay the dealer’s extra profit? Why not save 
40% by buyinga Kalamazoo that money? Remember we guarantee that you 
Stove or Range—direct from cannot get a better stove or range at any price, 
our factory, at lowest factory prices on 360 and give you360 days to prove it. All we ask is 
Days Approval. We pay freight chargesand that you compare our prices, our guarantee and 
give you a $20,000 bank bond. Yousaveallthe Kalamazoo quality with any other in the world. 
dealer’s and middlemen’s profits. More than We ship promptly, freight prepaid, blackened, 
50,000 in use. Send for names of ourcustomers. polished, and ready for use. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Manufacturers—Not Dealers. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


All our Ranges and Cook Stoves are fitted with patent oven thermometer—saves fuel—makes baking easy. 





























Crisp and 


(LEARN TO | SWIM) 
Just Hard 











GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 
A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them with- 


out an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad’s water 

wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first day you Luncheons 
are in the water. For those who can swim they furnish a source 0 ° 

of amusement nothing can equal. Easily adjusted. Takes no jutings 
more room than a pocket handkerchief. Sold by all leading Dry- | 

goods, Sporting-goods houses and Druggists. Ordering from us | | Clubs 


direct, enclose price to Dept. B. 

AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 
Nore—Educational Dept. London County Council classified 
Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 


All Fancy Grocers 
C. D. Boss & Son, New London, Conn. 




















Ask your dealer for the en 
WABASH COASTER WAGON 
“Fun for all—all the year” p 
Remittances mailed to reach A substantial, general purpose wagon, . 
us on or before the Sixteenth of 34 ins, long, 16 ins. wide; large, 
any month, will begin earning roomy box of hard wood, removable. 
interest from the First of that Well balanced to prevent tipping. 


0); ON MAIL ACCOUNTS 


: lot s6cy? Turns easily on narrow walk. All 
meets. oe - booklet G wheels (our exclusive Wabash pat- 
Banking by Mail. ent) are 11 ins. in diameter—of 





| wide tread, on steel axles, no bump- 

a S | ing or pounding. At Hardware 
NION UST COMPANY | and Department $4 Write 

Stores. Price. ° e us for 


PROVIDENCE,R.1. the jolliest book of the day, “Fun 


Nagon.’? Wesend it FREE, 


























witha Wag , 
B DEPOSITS OVER IS MILLION DOLLARS 8 | Wabash Manufacturing Company, 71 Mill Street, Wabash, Ind, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN FRAUD 


(Continued from page 22) 








as the Peruna Company labors under the delusion that it has been harsh] 

treated, and floods me with correspondence, claiming that its testimonials will 
bear the severest scrutiny, I revert to them long enough to show their support b 

a quack doctor who apparently makes a business of selling endorsements, Several 
months ago, a picture of one, Dr. Patrick F. Maley, in the attitude of makin a 

affidavit endorsing the ‘‘wonderful remedy,’’ Peruna, appeared conspicuously in 
the papers. The accompanying matter recited Dr. Maley’s record; graduate 
of a regular medical college, army and navy surgeon, ex-Alderman of Cincinnati 
ex-Coroner of Hamilton County, and ex-Pension Examiner. (And, by the way if 
the Pension Bureau will go over its list of examiners, it will, I believe find 
opportunities to improve its personnel by a little judicious ‘‘muck-raking.’’) What 
the Peruna Company did wo¢ state was that their eminent medical endorser ig an 
ex-convict, having served a year in the Dayton jail for embezzling a pension fund 
from a helpless old soldier. The evidence was readily available had any effort 
been made to investigate Dr. Maley’s record. Dragging forth an old crime into 
the light of day to blight an ex-convict’s career, is a measure which I should not 
employ but for the fact that Dr. Maley is to-day in an enterprise as fraudulent, jf 
not as criminal, as thievery, the selling of testimonials to patent medicine com- 
panies,’ for not in the Peruna list alone do I find his name. He endorses Juniper 
Tar and other fakes. I can not prove that the Peruna Company paid him for hig 
picture and affidavit; but will any one, knowing his past record and his present 
occupation of providing this kind of matter, believe that he presented this 
valuable evidence to Dr. Hartman’s ‘‘booze,”’ free? Quite a number of physicians 
eke out their incomes by this disgraceful method. Most of them are themselves 
quack practitioners, or ignorant backwoods graduates of some medical night 
school; a few are abortionists. 

How shall the public protect itself against quackery? A few very simple rules 
while not all-embracing, will pretty thoroughly cover the field. Any physician 
who advertises a positive cure for any disease, who issues nostrum testimonials 
who sells his services to a secret remedy, or who diagnoses and treats by mail 
patients whom he has never seen, is a quack. Any institution which publishes 
other than in a medical journal, testimonials or endorsements, is a quack instity. 
tion. Any publication, medical or otherwise, which editorially or otherwise en- 
dorses secret or dishonest remedies or methods of cure, is a quack publication, 
Shut your eyes to the medical columns of the newspapers, and you will save your- 
self many forebodings and symptoms. Printer’s ink, when it spells out a doctor’s 
promise to cure, is one of the subtlest and most dangerous of poisons. 
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trick. Heis no orator. ‘The only speeches he makes are those in which he has 
something to say, and he always says it. He is not given to what Henry James 
calls the habit of self-reference. Eight years ago he was elected judge of the 
police court, as a Democrat, and there by his rigor made a record. Every time 
he ran he was reelected, for the people liked him and believed in him. Once he 
fined Golden Rule Jones for contempt of court. Golden Rule Jones had gone into 
police court, as was his habit, to plead for some poor devil, and there said some- 
thing that Wachenheimer thought a reflection on the dignity of his.court. So he 
fined Golden Rule Jones, and Jones, drawing out his check-book, promptly, not 
to say gratefully, paid the fine, taking occasion to remark that thereby he proved 
his point, which was that a fine is no embarrassment to the man who lives out ofa 
check-book. Wachenheimer remembered what Jones said that day, and thought 
of it when he was prosecuting the Ice Trust, and was ready to remind the court of 
the fact. 

At the next election, with Jones running independently and Wachenheimer 
running again as a Democrat, Jones openly supported Wachenheimer because, 
he said, Wachenheimer was honest and lived up to his ideals. Both were elected 
by heavy majorities and apparently by the same votes, though Wachenheimer 
was severe with criminals and Jones lenient with them. The practical politicians 
could not explain it and shook their heads. Of course, the practical politicians 
are unable to understand many things, perhaps because they are so very imprac- 
tical. The fact is, doubtless, that the people elected both men because be | 
knew both men were square, could not be bullied, or bribed, or frightened, 
because no one had any pull with them, and because they were not only honest, 
but had the intelligence that is necessary in these complicated days to detect 
dishonesty in all the various disguises it assumes. 

Last fall there was an independent movement in Toledo. ‘The people, taught 
by Jones that they could have one official to represent them, decided to have all 
their officials represent them. They had learned the great democratic art of 
scratching the ballot; they no longer needed a boss to govern them; they could 
run their own local affairs without reference to the tariff or the money question; 
they could themselves nominate and elect public officials who would represent 
them instead of the interests which were always exploiting them, public officials 
who would regard their offices as responsibilities instead of privileges. So they 
nominated Wachenheimer, with other candidates, by free petition, and elected 
them against the candidates of the machine. Wachenheimer alone would be 
enough to justify the independent movement begun by Jones. He has demon- 
strated that the method is successful and that the people, after all, may be repre- 
sented in their own government. He proves again that partizanship 1s 4 
superstition, helpful only to machines and the exploiting interests they invariably 
represent. Prosecutors nominated by machines do not prosecute trust magnates, 
because the trusts, and the interests affiliated with them, that is, the System, run 
the machine and pay the machines, one way and another, for running the 
Government in their interests instead of the people’s interest. } 

Wachenheimer brought suit in gvo warranto against the Standard Oil Com- 
pany; he indicted the Bridge Trust; and then when.the Ice Trust raised the 
price of ice, and the people became alarmed, he indicted it, and now he has con 
victed it. The reason Wachenheimer could do all these things was because 
he owed his nomination to no machine and hence is responsible to no machine; 
he was nominated by no party and is responsible to no party; he was nominat 
by’ the people, without regard to party affiliations or theories or battle-cries 
or so-called ‘‘issues,’’ and hence is responsible to no one but the people. 
He is a free man, free, indeed, to do as he pleases, and ‘he pleases to do right. 
Many machine men, no doubt, wish to do right, but can not because their owners 
don’t want them to. Wachenheimer being free, and having a strong personality, 
is at liberty to express that personality in his office, to live up to his own ideals, 
and, hence, to realize himself. This is the first reason the ice men were convicted. 

Now for another personality. Reynolds R. Kinkade is a Republican, but be 
opponent of the machine. He is a man of striking appearance—iron-gray hair an 
beard, with intensely keen, searching blue eyes. He is a wit, and when he was 
elected to the bench some of the serious expressed themselves as fearful of the 
effect of this wit on what is known in certain circles as the ‘‘judicial dignity. | 
Nothing, for instance, has been outwardly more impressive than the profoun 
dignity with which courts for decades have been declaring unconstitutional this of 
that effort of the people to make the rich get down off their backs. They feare 
that Kinkade would not be able to restrain his impulse to say funny things from 
the bench, and, on many occasions, happily, he has not been able to restrain this 
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NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


HERE are%many small classes and much 
rsonal instruction affording each stu- 


dent the opportunity to perform for 
himself every step in laboratory and 

ini echnique. ei 
eo ioalty. Unusual hospital facilities. 
Large clinics. Next semester begins Oct. 3rd. 


MUSIC SCHOOL 


A distinctively Aigher school of music, with 
a Preparatory Department and a thorough 
course in Public School Methods. Extensive 
courses in practical and theoretical music, in- 
cluding literary studies in College of Liberal 
Arts or Aestemy, lead to University degrees 
of Graduate in Music and Bachelor of Music. 

Faculty of 27 members. School has grown 
from 89 students in 1892 to over soo. Next 
semester begins Sept. 27th. 


DENTAL SCHOOL 


Offers unparalleled advantages in scientific, 

theoretic and technical study of Dentistry and 
ial training in practice. 

es clinic is the larpest in the world. Its staff 

comprises 44 teachers. _ 

Equipment and appointments complete and 
modern, and most extensive Dental Library. 
Course of three years, leading to the degree 
of D. D. S., begins October 2, 1906. 


LAW SCHOOL 


Nearly one-fourth the members of the 
Chicago bar received their legal training in 
this School. An able faculty, trained both in 
theory and practice of the law, devote their 
entire time to teaching. A large and well- 
selected library. Special training in legal 
writing and speaking. Next semester begins 
September 28th. 


PHARMACY SCHOOL 


Equipment unsurpassed. Thorough courses 
for pharmacists and pharmaceutical chemists. 
Six laboratories with 300 tables for the exclu- 
sive use of this School. Best modern methods. 
A large faculty of experienced specialists give 
their entire time to the classes. Next semester 
begins September 28th. 


For full information respecting any depart- 
ment, address: The Secretary 
Northwestern University Bldg. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Better Buy an 

L.C. Smith & Bros. 

Typewriter than 
be sorry After- 


ward. saa) 
(V; riting EN TI RELY in sight) 


Modern office-work demands new and difficult things of the writing 
machine. Old-style typewriters were designed for old-style work only. 
They have been altered by additions and attachments —all makeshifts. 

The L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter was built for modern work. 
It does all the difficult things just as simply as straight writing. ou 
don’t have to fit it out with a lot of costly attachments to make it 
competent! 














Send for free illustrated catalogue 


l L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 





BRANCH STORES AND EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 























Can be Operated Only by the Hand That Holds It 


COLT’S 





New [pOCKET 
FOSITIVE 


This revolver is positively locked against ac- 

cidental discharge. The perfect arm for the 

pocket or the home. Is reliable, accurate and 

is backed by the Colt guarantee, for over fifty 

years the Firearms Standard of the world. 

Catalogue ‘Revolvers’ describes this and all other models 
Mailed free cn request 


™ COLT’S "tmacirme CO., Hartford, Conn. 


LONDON OFFICE, 15-A PALL MALL, LONDON, 8. W. 









































This shows a target in exact size made 
at 125 yards with a HOPKINS & ALLEN 
Junior—No. 922 .22 cal., No. 932 .32 
cal., costing $5.50—by W. H. Harris 
of Mystic, Conn.—and the rifle itself. 


Sure, quick fire and center shots are certain 
when you use this Hopkins & Allen Junior. 
Experts consider it the standard rifle for small 
calibre—the best of all arms for target and 
range practice and for shooting fair-sized 
game. A big favorite with sportsmen. 

Description: Marked late improvements 
have made the Hopkins & Allen Junior more 
popular thanever. Itnow has new automatic 
central extractor, latest pattern Rocky Moun- 
tain step rear sight, sporting front sight, 
and is rifled with our new, patented, im- 
proved increased twist rifling, improving 
the trajectory. Take-down Pattern: 
22-inch barrel, lever action, case- 
hardened frame, rebounding ham- 
mer and oiled walnut stock, with 
hard rubber butt plate. Every part 
beautifully finished, tried and tested 
before and after assembling, in every 
respect a reliable, accurate gun. 
Weight 44 pounds. 


Furnished in .22 or .32 calibre, 
short or long rim fire. 


Price $5.50 


If unable to buy from your 
dealer, send direct to us, speci- 
fying calibre wanted. We 
prepay express charges any- 
where in the United States. 

Send for the fascinating story, 
“My First Rifle,” by the famous 
rifle expert, Capt. Jack 9’ Conell, 
and our illustrated catalogue of 
He revolvers and shotguns, 

ree on request. We make 
the largest and finest general 
line of firéarms in the world, 


HOPKINS & ALLEN 
ARMS CO. 
Dept. 14, Norwich, Conn. 


Makers of the Celebrated 
H,. & A. Schuetzen Rifle 
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Duluth Tuesdays 


To all 
Sault 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


SS. NORTH WEST 
Leaves Buffalo Saturdays and 


AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN PLAN 


Duluth, 








FORSHOTGUNS 
ANDRIFLES 





United States.” 


day trains. 


7 Cortlandt Street 


SS. NORTH LAND 
Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
hicago Saturdays 


lake resorts, including Mackinac Island, 
Ste. Marie, Marquette, Houghton, 





THE CHARM OF 


LAKE GEORGE 


that wonderful sheet of water nestling among the 
everlasting hills is perennial. The Lake is reached 
only by the Delaware & Hudson R. R. 

Herbert Spencer in his Autobiography says: “Lake 
George is the most picturesque thing | saw in the 


Lake Champlain 


All Sports and Attractions. Cool Retreats. Superb 
Hotel Champlain, the great social center and ob- 
servatory of fashionable life, 3 miles south of Platts- 


burg, N. Y., at the threshold of 


The Adirondacks 


Through Pullmans from New York on night and 
Superior dining and cafe-car service. 
Passengers holding tickets via D. & H. R. R. have 
privilege of using, without extra charge, steamers 
on Lake Champlain. 


Send 2c. postage for “The Adirondacks”; 4c. for “A 


Summer Paradise”; 2c. for colored map of the Lakes. ° 


NEW YORK OFFICES 


J. W. BURDICK, P. T. M. 
A. A. HEARD, G. P. A., ALBANY, N. Y. 


DELAWARE & HUDSON R. R. 


1354 Broadway 











Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and Chicago 








TICKETS OPTIONAL (RAIL OR STEAMSHIP) 


Write for particulars. W.M. Lowrie, G.P.A., 379 Broadway, New York City 
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SPECIAL EXCURSION RATES 








BINDER FOR COLLIER’S (Express Prepaid), $1.25 


Half morocco, with title in gold. With patent clasps, so that the numbers may be inserted 
weekly. Will hold a full year’s issue. Sent by express prepaid on receipt of price. Address 
COLLIER’S, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 
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The standard of fashions in Pony Vehicl:s 
Used by leading families on account of correct 
types, fidelity of material and con- 
struction. Cheapest because best. 

Ask dealer for “Lancaster” make 


and look for our name plate. 


_ J. A. LANCASTER & CO. 
25 Main Street Merrimac, Mass. 


Free catalogue describes latest models 
be ) 











Make $10.00 a Day 


One man and one machine can do 
this with a 


PETTYJOHN 


Concrete Block 
Machine 


An opportunity To THE FIRST To 

write us from each locality to start 

a BIG PAYING BUSINESS with 

small capital. If you are going to 

build Ma oa you should have it. 

Whole outfit costs only $125.00. Sand, Water and Cement only 
uired. One man can make 200 blocks daily. Machine 
sent on . WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


THE PETTYJOHN COMPANY 
646 N. Sixth Street Terre Haute, Ind. 











It PAYS BIG 


“ee Motion Pictures 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 


* tells all. We 


furnish Complete Outfits with 
Big Advertising Posters, etc. 
Humorous dramas brimful of fun, 
travel, history, sige me temperance 
work and songs illustrated. One 
man can do it. Astonishing Op- 
5 in any locality for a 
i man with a little money to show in 
school houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. Big profits 
ent. Others do it, why not you? It’s easy; 
to us and we’ll tell you how. Catalogue free. 
SEMENT SUPPLY CO., 457 Chemical Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 


ASTMAN p.cuins 


where to take your Business Course, write 

to Eastman, the ‘“‘best business college in 

America.”” It will save much time and many 

dollars to know what Eastman can do for you that the 

ordinary business school cannot. Secures positions for 

all graduates of Complete Commercial Course. Address 
C. C. GAINES, Box 

or 119 W. 125th 





















940, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
St., New York, N. Y. 











THE “LEADER” 


1% H. P. Gasolene Auto-Marine Engine 
Built like a watch. Beautifully Finished. Ac- 
curately Constructed. Light, Strong, Relia- 
ble, and Noiseless in operation. Suitable for 
launches from 15 to 19 feet in length. Price 
complete, $75.00 net, no discount. Thoroughly 

aranteed. Perfect Speed Control. Com- 
plete descriptive Catalog upon application. 

ANUFACTURED BY 


Claude Sintz 322.4 nepids, mich, 






















MYSTERIOUS SKULL! 


Great fun! Shines in the dark with a fearsome 
blue light! Funny ghost! price 15 cts. postpaid. 
We will send our new illustrated catalog of 
Magic, Tricks, Illusions, etc., containing hun- 
dreds of tricks, accessories, etc., absolutely 


FRE WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 


THE CREST TRADING CO. 
23E WITMARK BLDG., N. Y. 
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SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


OF ANY AMOUNT FROM 


$129 TO $10,000. 


“CITIZENS 
SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


OF CLEVELAND, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TRUST COMPANY 
1 OHIO, WITH TOTAL RESOURCES OF OVER 














SONS OF FARMERS Are carving fortunes in 
the Great Southwest. 

Look up the chances to win in a new country. Geta 

Prize Farm on easy terms. Address 

GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 277 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 


“4 8 $ Learn at Home 
Profit in Watchmaking “hue 
Fifty million time pieces in United States to be repaired. 
Accurate time necessity in the business world. We teach 
Watchmaking by Copyrighted Chart System. Positions 
for graduates. It’s time to write us. Dept. 16. 
The De Selms Watch School, Attica, Ind. 


ey PATENTS that einen) 
Our 3 books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts. stam 
R.S.& A.B. LACEY. Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 




















e Clark’s 9th Annual Cruise Feb. 7, ’07. 
70 days, by chartered S. S. “Arabic”’ 
rien 16,000 tons. 3 Tours Round the World. 
FRANK C. CLARK, 96 B’way, N. Y. 


The newest card game. Fortunes 
Game of Fate told with wonderful results. En- 
———S__ tertaining and amusing. 35c post 
paid. Forristall Agency, 78 Fifth Ave., New York 


ATENT SECURED OR FEE 


RETURNED. 

Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. C 


@ Fifty for sale, highest 
Shetland Pomies s2:-y<o"juliseonc 
FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution. 


We want more salesmen. —Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 
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impulse. The other morning, however, in sentencing the ice men he said nothing 
witty, at least when he got to that reserved climax of his remarks in which the 
sentence of the court is allowed to unfold itself. There is no affected dignity in 
Judge Kinkade’s court, but there is real dignity; he has shortened the formula by 
which the bailiff announces the opening and the closing of court; but he is one of 
the best trial judges in Ohio. Being responsible to no machine, Kinkade is free, 
like Wachenheimer, to represent the people and express his own individuality. 

Because of these two free, independent personalities, therefore, the trust found 
itself without that double or even triple representation the exploiters have so long 
expected to find when haled into court—that is, they have wished to be repre- 
sented not only by their own lawyers, but by the State’s lawyers and then by the 
court itself. 

There was, of course, another important factor—public opinion—and this 
opinion had been enlightened by an independent press. Toledo has a newspaper, 
the ‘‘News-Bee,’’ edited by Negley D. Cochran, which is the organ of no party 
and is controlled by no machine. Like Wachenheimer and Kinkade, it does not, 
as do so many newspapers, represent the exploiting class. It was the ‘‘News-Bee’’ 
that exposed the Ice Trust, and, after its reporters had cleverly disclosed the com- 
bination to raise prices, engaged an expert to visit the ice fields and get the facts 
because the Ice Trust had claimed that there was an ice famine last winter, which, 
to one accustomed to the winters of the Lake region, was as if Arabs were to claim 
asand famine in Sahara. At the same time ‘‘The Press,’’ another independent 
newspaper, edited by Hiram P. Crouse, printed the facts. Now the public knew 
what was going on, and, fearing that the trust might execute its purpose of 
doubling the price of ice, began to express itself with that freedom which has 
latterly become characteristic of the Toledo people since Samuel M. Jones showed 
them how to do it. Wachenheimer called the newspaper reporters before the 
Grand Jury, indicted the members of the Ice Trust, and then convicted them. As 
Walt Whitman, the poet and prophet of Democracy, says: ‘‘Produce great per- 
sons, the rest follows.”’ 

The conviction of the ice barons, as the reporters like to call them, shows 
what an independent people, with an independent press and independent officials, 
can do if they want to. To be sure, the evils of the trust are not to be cured by 
the criminal statute, but the average man, intensely human, feels that this in- 
stance seems somehow to dress the balance, though these five men are but small 
dust compared to all the poor and miserable and forgotten outcasts for whom the 
criminal courts were intended. 

Of course, the trust. is ‘not through: fighting... There are always the higher 
courts to go to, and the trust declares that it is going to have what Wachenheimer 
and Kinkade have done declared unconstitutional. But it is enlightening, this 
little incident, this detail in the long evolution of a better time and a more just 
order. It is significant because it shows that the first step toward the solution 
of our problems is to give personality play, to put men in office who represent the 
people instead of the System. A free people with a free press and free officials 
will some day find the way out. 
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LAW AND FRIENDSHIP 


By O. R. WASHBURN 


AN has a natural right to the ownership of the affections and loves bestowed 
upon him. The State has the power to limit, tax, and define property 
rights, and it recognizes man’s property in his loves and home enjoyments 

as well asin his material interests. It is not legal to alienate the affections of a 
wife or husband, for these are recognized as part of man’s most valuable posses- 
sions. It is evident that the ownership by American citizens of the affections and 
support of relatives in Russia is as valuable and as legal as the ownership of 
cargoes, bales of merchandise, ships, or real estate belonging to these citizens and 
now in the Czar’s territory. Should the officials of the Empire destroy a trading 
steamer belonging to any of our countrymen, there would at once be most emphatic 
protest from Washington, and, if such conduct were persisted in, there would be 
diplomatic warnings, perhaps even war. Yet the massacres of the Jews are in 
defiance of the laws of both Russia and the United States, as clearly as would be 
the seizure, without legal warrant, of a ship or a factory. By the laws of both 
nations, too, the right of citizens to the enjoyment of the counsel and love of near 
relatives is protected and recognized in practical ways. Under the circumstances 
it would seem that the authorities of our National Administration might proclaim 
a new doctrine, as far-reaching and as logical as was that of Monroe; that the 
killing of relatives of American citizens, thus causing them the loss of that which 
our people prize more than all property or life itself, is, if done in defiance of the 
laws of our country and of the country where such acts are committed, an act un- 
friendly to the people of the United States, and must be followed by the same 
redress, apology, and guarantees against a continuance of such offenses, as are 
customary when other possessions of American citizens are attacked. Such an 
announcement from Washington would be a recognition of the consciousness that 
the real interest of humanity, the thing most to be protected, and for which all 
governments are primarily founded, is the happiness of the people, not their 
material wealth. Oriental nations have long recognized, in theory at least, this 
interpretation of the duty of those in power, and such a statement, backed by 
moderate but firm action, would not only relieve the Jews of our land from some 
of their sufferings on account of foreign oppressions, but would establish a distinct 
advance in modern civilization and make America respected by all races, as the 
champion of the oppressed. Our sphere of action would, of course, be limited to 
those cases where our citizens were aggrieved by the murder of relatives, but the 
claim that the Czar might with equal force ask that lynchings in this country 
should cease, would not hold. In the one instance our citizens are injured by 
Russian oppression, but in the other Russia has no ground to say that her 
people are deprived of family affection by the loss of negro murderers in the 
South. There are no precedents for such a declaration as the United States 
now has an opportunity to make, but the unprecedented things are those which 
count most in the progress of the world, and America has, from its earliest history, 
been noted for its strength in making and maintaining new ideals. 





Desserts 
are easily and quickly prepared when Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is used. Always have a supply 
on hand and be ready for the unexpected guest. Send for Recipe Book, 108 Hudson Street, New York.—Adv. 


The South’s Ideal College-Preparatory Home Schell 
Georgia Military Academy | jj 





Co.t_ece Park (suburb of Atlanta), Ga. 


Your son’s destiny is fixed as he passes from 12 
to 18 years of age. The paramount question with 
every parent—W hat teachers, what companions, 
what environment will fully satisfy the peculiar 
needs of my son and insure his fullest develop. 
ment, social, moral, intellectual, physical? Cor- 
respondence with us will aid any parent. 

In this academy every teacher is a specialist, 
every opportunity is afforded every boy, the full 
limit of attendance is reached every year. Splen- 
did equipment, perfect health, delightful South- 
rg winters of the famous Piedmont region, 1,300 
't. above sea level. About 80 boardin upils live 
and faculty of 10. Highest mora! and Sean risks Seep eaident 
age from many States. Regular military drills, good psc ae 
modern reading-room, wholesome athletics under trained directs” 
thorough preparation for any pasar or the national acade: io 
bookkeeping, stenography, typewriting, manual training, ann: 

COL. J. C. WOODWARD, A.M. 

















“PURIFOLD” 
Aseptic Paper 
Drinking Cups 


Fold neatly to carry in 
vest pocket or purse. One will last for weeks. A neces. 
sity for school children, indispensable for outings, at 
the theatre, or in the office. Used by Boards of Health 
and endorsed by the Highest Medical Authorities, 

Let us know your Dealer’s name and address, ‘ We 
will send you 3 cups for 10c or 8 cups for 25c, 


ASEPTIC DRINKING CUP CO, 
Dept. A Cambridge, Massachusetts 


STRAIGHT LEGS 


and a strong, straight, flat back de 
if baby learns to walk wie 


Glascock’s 
Baby=Walker 


Endorsed by physicians as a practical 
and perfect p bags developer for 
children. In it @ child can sit, 
sand, jump or walk, 
ioned-spring supported” A, 
able. Insist upon having « 
cock’s Walken” <a ‘im 
It keeps the baby clean and safe, 
Special sizes for cripples. 
Buy of your dealer if possible, or direct if he hasn’t rt al 
Walker.”’ Write to-day for illustrated descriptive catalogue FREE, 
GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., 310 Factory St., Muncie, Ind, 


hicago Beach Hotel 


(American and European Plan) 


Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 


for Families, Tourists and Transient Guests. An ideal 
resort for rest or pleasure within ten minutes ride of city, 
Has 450 large outside rooms, 220 private baths, every 
convenience. Table always the best, Address for 
Illus. Booklet, Mgr. Box 20, Chicago Beach 
Hotel, 51st Blvd. & Lake Shore, Chicago, 

























‘*No crooked 
legs for this 
baby.” 
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——Mexican Palm Leaf Hat 50c— 
‘ico from 


Hand woven by Mexicans in Mex’ 
pel ee bays weave, Coueaaes 
ight weight with colored design in 
> brim. Retails at $1.00, sent post. 
aid for 50c to introduce our 
fexican hats and drawnwork, 
} Same hat plain, 40c; both for 75, 
e/ Large, medium and small sizes, 
Re Fine for fishing, camping, sea 
~= shore and gardening. Hat booklet free, 


The Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. C7, Mesilla Park, N.M. 































Clear Profit in 51 Days =" = 


vestment of 
$150.00 is the result from the operation of 
one of our Box Ball Alleys at Sullivan, Ind, 
Why not go into this business yourself. You 
May enjoy similar results; any way it 





offers big results on theinvestment. Will pay big in any town. 3000 
now in use. This is no Gambling device. but a splendid Bowling Game 
for amusement and Thee exercise. Patronized by the best 

of both sexes. Booklet and information free. WRITE TO-DAY. 
American Box Ball Co., 1627 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











Clearing Sale 
sushly Typewriters 


We own and offer as wonderful bargains, 
1500 typewriters which have been used 
just enough to put them in perfect 

p ment. Better than new. Sh on 
approval, free examination. 1000 new Visible Sholes machines, 
built to sell for $85—our price while they last, $45. 

F EE catalogue containing unparalleled list of splendid 

typewriter bargains. Send for it today. 

Rockwell-Barnes Co., 1152 Baldwin Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Psonic BE INDEPENDENT 
in the kno’ 


wiedge of a good trade. Our graduates in PLUMB- 

ING— PLASTERING BRICKLAYING—are always in 

demand and earn from $4.00 to $6.00 per day. _ Union card 

gyaesnteed. Write for catalogue. COYNE ‘BROS, TRADE 
CHOOLS, New York, Chicago and St. Louis. 




















WHAT SCHOOL? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning all schools 
and colleges furnished without charge. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
(State kind of school.) 1051 Tribune Bldg., Chicago 


Typewriting, Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand Penmanship, etc. 20 teachers, 
1400 students, cheee board, 
and $100,000 School | uilding. 
Graduates readily secure situations. Beautiful Illus- 
| | trated catalog FREE. Write for it today. 

D. L. MUSSELMAN, Pres. 

Box 226 Gem City Business College Quincy, I. 






























SHORT STORIES—lc. to 5c. a word. Wesel 

s and syndicate stories and book Manuscripts, 
on commission; we criticize and revise them 
and tell you where to sell them. ee 
mN Writing and Journalism taught by ep 
Send for free booklet, *‘Writing for Profit”; 

“ i tells how. The National Press Ai —_ 

54 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, 


We manufacture METAL 

NV ENTO RS SPECIALTIES of all kinds, 

to order; largest equip 

ment; lowest prices. Send sample or model FREE 
for low estimate and best expert advice 


0. 
THE EAGLE TOOL CO., Dept. ©, CINCINNATI, 































‘ re”? 
Trial lesson explaining methods for “home cu 
sent FREE. Gold Medal World’s Fair, St. Louis. 
| Geo. Andrew Lewis, No. 146 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich, 
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pleasure and recreation, and the 
occasion lends itself to enjoyment 
and relaxation, 














MURAD | 
CIGARETTES || 
appeal to smokers of réfinement 
and experience. The distinctive 
qualities of the Murad come 

' from an original blend of ' 
choicest Turkish tobac- 

AY cos, combining a fullness 

Uy) ‘ 


4) of flavor’ that satisfies 
with a mildness that 


delights. 
10 for 15c. 


S. ANARGYROS © 
| Manufacturer 
111 Fifth Avenue 


if New York 
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Music on 
the Waters 
With the Edison Phonograph 


If you intend to spend your vacation near the water or on a 
launch or yacht, you should surely take a Phonograph with you. 

Music on the waters has a charm all its own. The sounds 
of voices or instruments are softened and sweetened in the open, 
and the surface of the water reflects the pleasing harmonies far 
away to the cottages along the shore. 

Hardly a pleasure boat leaves its harbor without a Phono- 
graph aboard. It takes up little room, cannot get out of tune, 
and affords a greater variety of entertainment at’ less cost than 
any other musical instrument. 

On a boat, at the farm, or in the city home, it is the ideal 
entertainer: portable, requiring no skill to op- 
erate, instantly ready to sing any kind of vocal 
music or reproduce any instrument or com- 
hination of instruments, and—best of all— 
low in price. — 

Hear one at your dealer’s free of charge. Write 


for Booklet ‘*Home Entertainments With the 
Edison Phonograph,’’ and name of nearest dealer. 


National Phonograph Co., 12 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


New York: 31 Union Square 
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Strong rattan body, & 















send us 
his name 
and we 
will ship 





BASKET |= sony 


ng Metal lining, interiined with asbestos and hair 
elt. Removable ice compartment. Bottom dressed 
with mineral paint proof against dampness, Special 
sizes for Automobiles. 

Size 2, 20 x 13, 10 inches deep, $3.50" 

Size 1,18x10, 8 inches deep, $3.25 

Size 0,13 x 9, 7 inches deep, $2.50 
Let us mail you Free illustrated booklet with endorse- 


ments from folks you know. 
Burlington Basket Co., 701 Main Street, Burlington, lowa 



















The greatest 
baseball pictures 
ever published 
$.50 each 














COPYRIGHT 1904 BY COLL.ER'S WEEKLY 


TWO STRIKES AND THE BASES FULL 


“Two Strikes and the Bases Full” 
and “ Fanned Out!” 


are the greatest baseball pictures ever drawn. Every baseball 
enthusiast is buying these pictures. Orders are increasing? 
daily. These proofs are beautifully made with a richly tinted’ 
background and are pnnted on the finest grade of water-color 
sketching bristol (plate-marked), giving a particularly dainty 
and artistic effect, all ready for framing, or can be used with- 
out a frame. 14x18 inches in size and sell at fifty cents’ 
each. $1.00 for the two, express prepaid. Return if not 


satisfied and money refunded. 





Send for handsome catalogue con- 
taining 160 reproductions in half- 
tone and line engraving—exact re- 
productions in black and white of 
original drawings that have appeared 


in Collier's. 


Proof 


New 





Price 10c. 


Address 


Dept. 


' Py F.. Collier & ‘Seni * 
414 West Thirteenth Street 


York 














COPYA'GHT 1906 BY P 


FANNED OUT! 


F. COLLIEM & SON 
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Salad Dressing 


Is as dainty and pure as any salad dressing you can make in your 
own home. You can serve it on every kind of salad and makes 
a delicious, piquant relish on cold meats. 


Libby’s (82>) Food Products 


Brisket Beef Lunch Tongue Veal Loaf 
Ham Loaf Boneless Chicken Cottage Loaf 
Ask your dealer for Libby’s special pack of table relishes. Libby’s Salad 


Dressing, Libby’s Tomato Chutney, Libby’s Sweet Relish, Libby’s Tomato Catsup 
and Libby’s Pickles and Preserves. Insist upon getting Libby’s. 


The book, “Good Things to Eat,” mailed free. Send five 2c stamps for Libby’s Big Atlas of the World. 


Libby, McNeill « Libby, Chicago 








